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Integration at UL. 


On-Campus Services Open; 


_ AUSTIN 

The new president of the 
University of Texas, Dr. Har- 
ry Ransom, is making changes. 
One of his first acts was the 
upgrading of some faculty 
members long-neglected in 
promotions. He is reported 
creating a faculty committee 
to study pay scales and sen- 
iority to ascertain whether any 
other teachers are unfairly re- 
warded. His new committee on 
minority relations at the 
school is another example of 
his direct approach to touchy 
problems. He visualizes his 
work as “building bridges to 
the faculty” and direct con- 
sultation with students. 

Ransom moved up from vice- 
president as of September when 
then-President Logan Wilson be- 
came chancellor of the University 
of Texas system. Ransom edits 
the Texas Quarterly, U.T.’s jour- 
nal of the arts and sciences, and 
writes essays for it. He values 
good teaching as well as good re- 
search, and pure as well as ap- 
plied research. 

Can a large state university 
like Texas be “both big and 
aood’’?. Ransom thinks 0. 
does not “‘fall in’’ with the system 
of three different tiers of schools 
for vocational, average, and best 
students in use in the California 
state college system. His funda- 
mental faith is educating individ- 
uals, and the most important sin- 


counseling of the individual. He is 
skeptical of systems with some- 
thing of the automatic in them. 

“We believe,’’ he said in his 
newly furnished, airy but unpre- 
tentious office, ‘‘that democratic 
education has a democratic obli- 
gation to the best student to give 
him the best possible opportunity 
—that we should be attentive to 
his interest as we are sympa- 
thetic with the student who is less 
well prepared.”’ 

Concerned to head out failing 
students, to prevent ‘“‘this waste 
of time, money, and humanity,” 
he said U.T. is interested ‘‘only in 
those who can both pass and 
achieve the purpose for which 
they came.”’ 


The Individual’s Pace 

For its better students, the Uni- 
versity has a program for ‘‘jun- 
ior fellows,”’ giving special super- 
vision and attention to sharp en- 
tering students; the honors pro- 
grams in different colleges; and 
“Plan II’’ for talented students in 
arts and sciences. 

Ground will be broken soon for 
a $4 million academic center 
which will house 250,000 volumes 
an. open-shelf for undergraduates’ 
“completely independent ram- 
bling,’’ Ransom says. This brows- 
ing and study at the center will 
be complemented by ‘‘tutorial 
assistance’’ in tutorial rooms in 
the center. The tutors will be 
younger faculty; the tutored will 
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ly to benefit from tutorials, 
whether they are poor, average, 
or good grade-makers. 

Ransom resists the idea of re- 
jecting a student on the basis 
of a test score, or suspending him 
for one bad performance. The 
new admissions tests at U.T. have 
had the principal effect of caus- 
ing high school graduates with 
doubts about their abilities for 
college work to drop the idea of 
coming, he confirmed. 

“I believe an eeademic advisory 
system is more valuable than ar- 
bitrary selection of students by 
categories or level of institution,”’ 
he said. “‘l may be mid-Victorian, 
I just don’t believe in it. I think 
it misses too often the individual 








who is the exception to the rule. 
(Continued on Page 2) 





The Texas Campaign 


Ralph, 


AUSTIN 

Who will win?—and who 
will win Texas? 

The Texas Poll released its 
latest results—44% for Nixon, 
39% for Kennedy, 17% un- 
decided—and at once the Ken- 
nedy headquarters released a 
poll by Lou Harris Associates, 
New York, relied on by the 
Kennedy organization before 
Kennedy’s nomination, show- 
ing in Texas Kennedy 46%, 
Nixon 39%, undecided 15%. 
The Associated Press listed 
Texas as “doubtful.” Sen. 
Thurston B. Morton, Republi- 
can national chairman, said in 
Houston that Texas is an even 
state, but in Dallas he said, ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I think we are slightly 
behind in Texas.’’” Bob Kennedy, 
the candidate’s brother, said dur- 
ing a one-day visit to Texas that 
“a real wave’’ has developed for 
his brother in the country, and 
“we're going to win.’’ Gerald 
Mann, the Democrats’ state man- 
ager, said Texas Democrats have 
“merged their intramural differ- 
ences,’’ that more than two mil- 
lion bumper stickers and a million 
buttons have been distributed, and 
the Democrats will win. A Demo- 
crats of Texas Clubs newsletter 
said Texas “is in danger of going 
Republican again,’’ with ‘‘many 
good Democrats . . . frankly not 
enthusiastic’’ and the campaign 
based on ‘conservative pablum”’ 
instead of being “a hard-hitting 








and the nation. On the same pro- 


Allan At It Again 


liberally eriented campaign.’’ Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough predicted that 
if Kennedy’s popularity continues 
to grow at the present rate, there 
will be ‘‘another Rooseve# land- 
slide.’’ 

Kennedy planned one more stop 
in Texas—at Amarillo—and Nixon 
is to visit four or five Texas 
cities, including Houston. Both 
these final trips will come. the 
last full week of the campaign, 
when Sen. Lyndon Johnson will 
also be stumping the state. 

The U. S. Supreme Court this 
week refused to review, thus con- 
firming, a lower court’s ruling 
that Sen. Johnson can run for 
both vice-president and U. S. 
senator. 


For the Democrats 

In Texas for Kennedy-Johnson: 

Accompanied by State Sen. 
Henry Gonzalez, San _ Antonio, 
(who last week campaigned in New 
York with Sen. John Kennedy), 
Bob Kennedy said Nixon's experi- 
ence is like a driver’s record, full 
of accidents; his ‘‘slip of the 
tongue’’ when he said he favored 
“getting rid of the farmers’’ was 
“revealing’’; and his stand on 
Quemoy and Matsu was not as 
near home as the situation in 
Cuba, where three Americans had 
been executed in 48 hours. 

On a state TV hook-up, Gov. 
Price Daniel cndorsed the Demo- 
cratic ticket as best for Texas 





gram Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
boosted Kennedy, and Atty. Gen. 
Will Wilson said - states’ rights 
would be best served by a, Demo- 
cratic victory. Daniel will tour 
the state for the ticket as the 
campaign closes. In Texarkana 
Daniel said he ‘‘cannot conceive”’ 
the state skipping a chance to 
have the vice-presidency. 

Yarborough began a series of 
intensive Texas appearances. In 
Nacogdoches he said GOP policies 
of ‘‘no new starts’ are causing 
waste of Texas water; Republican 
bias for “the major oil companies” 
is causing ‘‘a flood of foreign 
oil.”” Under the GOP, he said, 
profits of large corporations have 
increased 76% and of big money- 
lenders more than 100% while net 
income of farmers had dropped 
24% and the number of bank- 
ruptcies among small businessmen 
was the highest in 20 years in 
1959, a total of 100,672. 

Press reports from Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson’s Southern tour — on 
which he was accompanied by 
some Texas weekly press jour- 
nalists—conclude that he gener- 
ated support for the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket in the South. His 
crowds were reported good in 
Alabama and Florida. 

In East Texas, Don Yarborough, 
who ran for lieutenant governor 
earlier this year, condemned ex- 
Gov. Allan Shivers as ‘“‘a Judas 
goat and a pied piper’’ and ‘‘the 


AUSTIN 

Four years ago last month 
the University of Texas, larg 
est of all Southern universi 
ties, opened its doors to Negro 
undergraduates. Though the 
board of regents’ decision 
came on the heels of the his 
toric Supreme Court ruling of 
1954, their move was not 
court-ordered and did not im 
ply mere “token” integration 

Today there are more than 20 
Negroes at the University. Their: 
exact number is no longer tabu 
lated, but some estimates run 
high as 275. In this cosmopolitar 
community of 19,000 students 
with hundreds of young foreigr 
ers here from all parts of ths 
world watching, the Negro m 
nority have become increasingly 
cognizant of their own aims and 
ambitions as fee-paying membe! 
of a state university. 








Willie Morris 





How is the situation being met 
at the University? Are the Negr« 
students satisfied with their foot 
hold here? In what areas do they 
express grievances, and what are 
the prospects for the next two 
three years? 

Frank Wright, director of the 
University YMCA, says, ‘The! 
has been slow, steady progress ir 
integration since ‘56, but a gr 
deal more needs to be 
plished.’’ He believes 
within reason which ought to |} 
done could be done. There 
great core of militant anti-int 
gration feeling among the 


‘anything 


dents here."’ 
“In some areas amazing prog 
ress has been made,” Frank 


Cooksey of Austin, president 
the student body last year, 
lieves. “The people on the H 
(the administration and regents 
are prone to say it will all 
solved by time, however. Nothing 
in the world has been 
merely by the passage of time 
If what they mean it 
time for men of good will to ex 
ercise creative ‘leadership, 

are right. But if what they me 
is, it will solve itself 
acts of courage, then 
wrong.”’ 


solved 


is, take 


witho1 


thes 


From the standpoint of 
official University —the polic 
makers and policy-administrato 
éver sensitive to the prospect of 
reprisals from the state legisla 
ture—the most serious turbulence 
on an otherwise unruffled ext« 
rior came in 1957. In that year th 
administration’s removal of a N« 
gro girl, Barbara Smith, from the 
lead role in a student opera pr 
duction sparked a national 
troversy. Pressure from East 
Texas legislators was alleged anc 
denied. 


Last spring, 50 Negro students 
against segregation policies in 
housing and inter-collegiate ath 
letics, but the University recep 
tion was mostly apathetic. Con 
ferences with school officials also 
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Housing, Sports Segregated 


picketed on the campus in protest | 


failed to bring results. Mass pick-| 
eting by some 200 Negro and| 
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white students in downtown Aus- 
tin led te integration of a number 
chain-stere lunch counters, 





of 





however 





the University com- 
who are anxious to press 
qual rights for Negro stu- 
1 all feasible areas continue 
yneerned about housing 
segation and the exclusion of 
es from varsity teams. 
Yegro students are also disillu- 
i by the attitudes of the ma- 
white students toward 
The attitudes, many of 
ing Negroes feel, range 
icy indifference to perfunc- 
urtesy. They believe they 
only being denied their 
as students, but are being 
aged from developing a 
f school loyalty and com- 
belonging. 
ident Harry Ransom has 
ppointed an advisory com- 
on minority groups. The 
tee will be concerned with 
nd religious minorities on 
mpus, as well as “the mi- 
f the individual.”’ 
toger Shattuck, associate pro- 
of romance languages and 
mber of the new committee, 
Ransom for “acting in 
in appointing the 
‘This promises a much 
telligent approach on the 
the University’’ to prob- 
f minority groups, he said. 
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Hughes, professor of Eng- 
as chairman. 
members: Billy Amstead, 
professor of mechanical 
ing; Harold Bold, profes- 
botany; Ernest Goldstein, 
r of law; Joe Neal, direc- 
ternational office; John Sil- 
sociate professor of philos- 
Dan Stanislawski, professor 
aphy; and Eduard Tabor- 
professor of gov- 
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The Various Areas 
student union, in intra- 
athletics, and in churches 
campus, Negro students 
they feel most welcome 
ase. Audiences at all Uni- 
events on the campus— 
nusicals, games—are com- 
iesegregated. Six or seven 
s and drug store lunch 
in the University area 
ntinued on Page 2) 





Other Schools 
Accept Negroes 


AUSTIN 
Texas Commission on 
does not keep a 
on desegregation of ' 
tate-swpported schools, but 
s there named five in- 
now integrated. 
the University of 
xas, they are North Texas 
Lamar Tech, Midwest- 
and Texas Southern. 
latter, predominantly a 
gro school, has a few white 
tudents and teachers. 
yng the junior colleges, 
lio, San Antonio, Tex- 
arka and Wharton are in- 
tegrated, they understood. 


ation 


ons 


pesides 
























U.T. RACIAL CHANGE COMES BIT BY BIT 


most restaurants in the campus 


(Continued from Page 1) 
serve Negro students, but some- 
times they are required to show 
their blanket-tax, the student ac- 
tivities card. Shops on the Drag 
are open to them. All University 
cafeterias are available to them, 
but they are not allowed to eat as 
guests in the cafeterias in the 
women’s dorms. According to 
Jean Greer, director of women’s 
housing, Negro girls may visit 
white girls in their dorm rooms 
and lounges. 

Professional organizations such 
as home economics clubs and 
scientific societies have . Negro 
members. ROTC is completely in- 
tegrated, including bands and 
drill squads. There is token inte- 
gration in three private living 
units: the YMCA, the Christian 
Faith and Life Community, and 
Campus Guild, a men’s co-op. Ne- 
groes are also welcome in Y ac- 
tivities. Appointive jobs in student 
government and student union‘ 
activities are made by the stu- 
dents in charge, theoretically 
without discrimination, but few 
Negro students participate. 
Churches and student religious 
groups have attracted a number 
of Negroes. One Negro has writ- 
ten a jazz column for the Daily 
Texan, the student newspaper. 

On the other hand, University 
housing is segregated. Negro girls 
live separately in a renovated 
house at 2500 Whitis, across the 
street from the white girls’ dor- 
mitories. A few doors down the 
street is Almetris Co-op, a house 
for Negro girls. Negro men live 
in a wooden dorm on San Jacinto 
and, just this year, in one section 
of Brackenridge Hall, a dormi- 
tory for white men. Many Negro 
students of both sexes live in Ne- 
gro sections of the city, especially 
in the East Side. 

There is a strict ban on Negro 
participation in varsity sports. It 
is not quite clear whether contin- 
uation of this policy is being most 
encouraged by the administration, 
the regents, or the athletic de- 
partment, but it is known that the 
athletic department does not wel- 
come any change at the moment. 
Texas teams often play integrated 
teams, however, in all sports, both 
in Austin and away. 

Most restaurants in the campus 
area and elsewhere refuse to serve 
Negro students, creating some- 
thing of a problem for them on 
Sundays when University cafe- 


‘the Drag’’—the Varsity, an In- 
| terstate Theater, and the Texas, 
a “‘fine-arts’’ theater in the Trans- 
Texas chain, remain closed to Ne- 
groes. No white barber shops in 
the area will serve Negro stu- 
dents. 

Honorary student organizations 
claim to be non-discriminatory in 
their selection policies, but so far 
no Negro has been invited to join 
Cowboys and Silver Spurs—the 
two men’s service groups — or 
Orange Jackets and Spooks, the 
women’s service honoraries. All 
four choose members mostly on 
the basis of participation in cam- 
pus affairs. Spooks’ by-laws stipu- 
late the tapping of three girls a 
year from each sorority, but as 
yet no girls from the two Negro 
sororities have been invited. An 
outstanding Negro student was 
nominated by Silver Spurs last 
year, but there was strong feeling 
in the group against bringing -in 
a Negro at that time, and he failed 
to be elected by two votes. Friars, 
the highest men’s honorary, also 
has not yet selected a Negro. 

No Negro student has been 
elected to the student assembly 
or to any elective student gov- 
ernment position. Campus politi- 
cians, however, realize there is 
an informal ‘‘Negro bloc’’ in vot- 
ing. Many student candidates and 
the one student political party in- 
clude “equal rights’’ planks in 
their platforms. 

Negroes ‘are taking part in va- 
rious talent shows on the campus. 
It is a regents’ policy that no 
Negro may play a lead role in a 
drama department production, 
chairman Loren Winship said. A 
source in the fine arts department 
who wished to remain unidenti- 
fied reported Negroes have been 
in the symphonic band and in the 
choral group since the beginning. 
Asked about operas, he said, ‘““‘We 
have no Negro singers who are 
voice majors.”’ 

Members of the Longhorn band 
are chosen on the basis of an au- 
dition and “sound academic 
standing,’ band director Vincent 
Di Nino said. ‘“‘So far we've had 
seven colored students who have 
talked with us,’’ but none passed 
the requirements, he said. Di Nino 
said there would be no discrim- 
ination against Negro applicants. 
He added, ‘‘We may be tied to the 
athletic department on this.”’ 

With rare exceptions, the Ne- 
gro student has not been “socially 





terias are closed. Both movies on 


accepted”’ by white students. The 


huge Greek system of fraterni- 
ties and sororities, around which 
much organized social life cen- 
ters, has remained almost aloof 
from the Negroes. 

Invitations extended Negroes 
for private socia) functions by 
white students are rare. There 
are two Negro sororities and one 
Negro fraternity with small mem- 
berships and without lodge houses. 
They do not belong to the Inter- 
Fraternity Council or Pan-Hel- 
lenic, the sorority council, and 
under present rules on member- 
ship in these organizations— 
based on membership in the na- 
tional IFC and Pan-Hellenic 
groups—they are not eligible. 
Many national fraternities and 
sororities with University chap- 
ters have “restrictive clauses’ 
on membership: some forbid the 
pledging of Jews, some of Ne- 
groes. Some nationals have abol- 
ished such clauses, but the Greek 
system at Texas is solidy segre- 
gated on membership. 


‘A High Price’ 

The most common complaints 
voiced by Negro students concern 
segregated housing, the ban on 
Negroes’ playing on varsity ath- 
letic teams, and the lack of gen- 
uine comradeship with white stu- 
dents. They feel a very strong 
sense of exclusion. Time and 
again they told the reporter, in 
effect: ‘‘We do not feel a part of 
the University, the way students 
should when they go to college.”’ 

Bettye McAdams, a second-year 
law student, came to the Univer- 
sity in 1956 as a member of the 
first integrated freshman class in 
the school’s history. 

“I don’t feel there’s been any 
real progress toward integration,’’ 
she said, ‘‘no good-faith effort 
made in any direction. 

“But I don’t want to denounce 
the whole thing,’’ she said. “As 
Negroes being able to _ take 
courses under men like Dr. (Jim) 
Roach and Dr. (Malcolm) Mc- 
Donald and being treated by them 
fairly, just like any other student, 
we’re fortunate. But there are 
very few students or instructors 
like this.’’ Most of them, she said, 
either “roll out the red carpet too 
much’”’ and embarrass the Negro 
student, or ignore him altogether. 

“The great bulk of the students 
choose to ignore us. Some seem 
to think it a novelty to have Ne- 
gro friends, and make you always 





feel you are on display. Then 





State Schools Discussed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The exception to the rule is worth 
all the pain and expense that it 
causes.”’ 

In a recent speech to a down- 
town club, Ransom brushed off 
ivory-tower talk—‘‘Let us not dis- 
cuss the University of Utopia, 
then, but the University of Texas, 
which comes earlier in the al- 
phabet’”"—and sided with atten- 
tion to student individuality 
against a system of channels for 
students fitting categories. 

Letting everyone graduating 
from high school into the state 
university would lead to ‘“‘weed- 
ing out,”’ neglects the values of 
counseling, and ignores wastes of 
time, money, and powers, he said. 
_On the other hand, initial se- 
lection of ‘‘top students” for uni- 
versity education assumes the 
college population is ‘‘an intellec- 
tual elite,” neglects the potencies 
of counseling, and limits or post- 
pones opportunity for ‘‘the highly 
motivated but poorly prepared 
student.”” Texas has generally re- 
jected both these policies, he said. 

A third (and Ransom’s) policy 
assists the student, ‘‘assumes that 
different disciplines require dif- 
ferent abilities,’’ ‘‘emphasizes the 


that the state university is ‘‘not 
a mere intellectual acropolis from 
which a slow-marching student 
must be diverted in his climb to- 
ward knowledge. 

“The University of Texas has 
believed and still believes,’ Ran- 
som said, ‘‘that there are different 
routes and different paces in this 
climb. It is determined to keep 
the paths cleared for every stu- 
dent capable of reaching the top.”’ 


Not an ‘Elite’ 

Ransom’s phrase, “the poorly- 
prepared student,’’ suggests the 
question, Where would he guide 
the poorly-endowed student? 

He does not like the term. 
“Climbing to the acropolis they 
may get there on their knees, 
but by golly a lot of ’em get there. 
That's anti-California, I might 
say,”’ he says. 

He recalls one student he had 
who had made all F’s his first 
semester, all B’s his second, and 
straight A’s thereafter through 


professional school, and is now a 
top young man in his profession. 
“It took him time to adjust to the 
noise and cubic footage of the 
University."’ 

Does not the Ransom course 





individual student,’’ acknowledges 


justify mediocre students continu- 


ing, thus slowing up the pace in 
the classrooms? 

“It obviously does not—either 
in the good or the bad sense— 
produce this intellectual elite 
which many universities would 
like to produce,’’ he responded. 


Something is lost for the good 
student - professor interplay, he 
also allowed, but if learning by 
“a slow comer’ is also a vivid 
experience, the system results in 
“one of the most exciting expe- 
riences in state universities.”’ Pri- 
vate colleges may not want to do 
such work, he said. “I think it’s 
the obligation of the state univer- 
sity to do so.” 

U.T. gives students three chances, 
not one: warning and probation 
after a first not-passing; after the 
second, the student’s withdrawal 
and an interim period; then, the 
third chance on re-entry. 

“The final decision,” Ransom 
said, ‘“‘ought to be not simply 
based on grades and rules of 
thumb, but on academic advising 
and individual counseling. I don’t 
just want to say, ‘You made 59 
instead of 60, go away.’ This im- 
poses on the state’s personnel and 
time—but that’s what we're here 





for.” R.D. 


there’s the one percent who take 
you sincerely as a friend. The 
subject of race never comes up. 
This kind of thing is a real treas- 
ure, believe me. And the ones who 
will dare have Negro friends in 
a sincere way pay a very high 
price — they’re excommunicated 
from any social groups. 

“There are some students,”’ she 
said, ‘‘willing to take the first 
steps in making friendships, but 
a great many things rub you the 
wrong way. For instance, one 
white student told me, ‘the bulk 
of Negro people are i al, but 
you’re an exception.’ A white girl 
who had been friendly with me 
for a while in my first year once 
told me how Negro men want to 
go to state universities because 
they want to marry white girls. 
A lot of little things like that. 








Judy Horton 


“There seems to be almost a 
calculated attempt here,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘to cut off Negro stu- 
dents from any kind of social con- 
tact with whites—even to the 
point of its being taboo to study 
with a white girl in one of the 
dorms.”’ 

Bettye said she joined several 
clubs her first year. ‘‘They took 
my money and gave me a mem- 
bership card, but that was about 
it. Nobody invited me over for 
coffee or to the dorm. So pretty 
soon you get the message.”’ 

Some of her most unpleasant 
experiences have been in law 





school,.she said, ‘‘which surprised 
me, I thought it would be a lib- | 
eral place.’ In the mornings the 
white women students usually 
take a coffee break. “Many times 
I would be sitting in the lounge 
when a number of other girls 


were there,” she said, ‘‘and i 


girl would come in and invite 
the others by name to come have 
coffee. They never asked me.”’ 

She said most Negro students 
“resent’’ having to show their 
blanket taxes when they go to the 
few integrated restaurants on the 
Drag. ‘‘One time some of us took 
a number of kids from other (Ne- 
gro) colleges into one of the res- 
taurant8. They were asked to 
show their blanket-taxes, and 
when they couldn’t, we all had 
to leave. We were all embar- 
rassed. 

“Whenever anything comes up 
about Negro rights at the Univer- 
sity,’ she said, ‘‘they (the admin- 
istrators) always give us a stand- 
ard answer: they always mention 
the legislature. I once asked a 
man, why don’t you call their 
bluff “sometime? They always 
apologize and say, this isn’t my 
policy, it’s someone else’s policy, 
and we go round and round in 
circles.’’ 


‘Doubly Difficult’ 


Carolyn Mims is a senior from 
Houston majoring in art. She 
lives in Almetris Co-op. She 
thinks there has been ‘‘some in- 
tangible progress. I notice a 
change in general attitude this 
year,”’ she said. ‘‘People seem 
more relaxed. I don’t know if it’s 
Kennedy and Nixon’s endorse- 
ment of Negro rights, or the sit- 
ins, or the general movement to- 
ward civil rights, but something's 
different this year. 

“In the more tangible ways, it’s 
different, of course.’’ She men- 
tioned housing, segregation in 
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area, and segregation in inter- 
collegiate sports. She considers 
the exclusion of Negro students 
from varsity teams ‘‘frustrating 
and disgusting.’’ The use of Ne- 
groes ‘“‘would help attitudes a 
lot,’’ she said. 

She has always found students 
and teachers friendly and cour- 
teous. “There are always a few 
nice ones around—even my fresh- 
man year, when everything was 
miserable for me. 

“The first year is always diffi- 
cult for a student. It’s double dif- 
ficult when you feel people aren’t 
going to accept you as an indi- 
vidual. 

“As it is now,’’ she said, “we 
concentrate on the classroom— 
but this isn't all there is to edu- 
cation. Quite a part of education 
is outside the classroom, in con- 
tacts with’ people. My first year 
we were living on the East Side, 
gad that was horrible. We had 
such a long way to get to the 
campus.”’ 

For entertainment Carolyn said 
she goes to the student union 
mainly, to movies and dances. On 
dates she goes also to the union 
or to University functions like 
concerts and plays in Gregory 
Gym. 

Her sorority, she said, always 
has difficulty finding a place to 
give a party or social function. 
The group has no sorority house. 
“It mosts $50 to rent the union 
ballroom, which is about the only 
place around the University. 
Other sororities are able to pay 
that, but we aren’t. We usually 
have to give our party on the 
East Side.’ 

Her teachers in the art depart- 
ment, she said, are ‘‘very fair and 
open-minded.”’ 

Has she been invited in her 
first three years to get-togethers 
or dorms by white girls? ‘‘I’ve 
been invited to a dorm room once, 
I think once,”’ she said. There 
have been no invitations to so- 
cials. She attends the University 
Methodist Church, along with ten 
or fifteen other Negro students. 

Why isn’t there more participa- 
tion by Negro students in student 
government? She explains, ‘“There 
was a Negro boy who ran for 
student assembly from arts and 
sciences. He had a good academic 
record and lived in the (Faith 
and Life) Community. He didn’t 
win. He didn’t come too close. 
It seems futile.’’ 

Priscilla Verdum is in her sec- 
ond year at the University. She 
is from Port Arthur and majors 
in interior decorating. She has 
found her teachers ‘“‘fair’’; most 
white students ‘‘appear to be in- 
different.’’ 

At the University she feels 
“left out,”’ she said. “We go to 


‘games and pep rallies—we par- 


ticipate, but that’s all. You can’t 
feel the school spirit one would 
like to feel in college.” 

She had previously attended 
St. Louis University. What was 
it like there? “I didn’t find as 
much tension,’ she said. ‘‘People 
greeted you when you passed 
them. We participated more in 
school activities. On the whole you 
felt more a part of: the school.” 

She remembers last year, 
“There was a young (white) man 
I was speaking to, and he appar- 
ently didn’t know what race I 
belonged to. He gave me a very 
typical analysis of the Negro— 
our people, our culture and back- 
ground. When he finished by tell- 
ing me the Negro’s place was 
somewhere in the kitchen, I told 
him I was a Negro. He was very 
shocked. I imagine he would have 
liked to have withdrawn some of 
his statements, although I also 
imagine he wouldn't hesitate to 
say the same things to someone 
else.”’ 

Mary Simpson is a second-year 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Negro Students Have Sense of Exclusion 


(Continued from Page 2) 
law student from Dallas. She lives 
in the Negro girls’ dorm on 
Whitis. 

She believes Negro students 
hesitate to participate actively ‘in 
student government and other 
organizations ‘“‘because of the 
segregation policies of the Uni- 
versity. It would be different,”’ 
she said, ‘‘if Negro studénts lived 
in the white dorms with other 
students. Then they would make 
friendships and would be en- 
couraged to take part. 

During Law Day activities last 
year, she said she and Bettye Mc- 
Adams had prepared a skit to pre- 
sent. “We were not allowed to 
give it,’’ she said. “We didn’t 
know whether this was coming 
from the law school or the ad- 
ministration. We were told two 
times this was University policy, 
and once it was law school pol- 
iey.”" 

Dorm D 

Dorm D, on San Jacinto just 
across from the football stadium, 
is a long wooden military-style 
hut where the rent is low. There 
are several others like it along 
the same street. This one houses 
17 Negro men students. 

Four freshmen, Robert Moore 
from Liberty, Freddie Alexander 
from Fort Worth, Blaine Davis 
from Yoakum, and Raymond 
Johnson from Alice, were sitting 
in one of the rooms. Two were 
playing chess, the other two were 


reading. 
“‘We’re just freshmen,’’ one 
said. ‘‘Everything seems to be 


going okay so far.”” A majority 
of the white students seemed 
friendly, they agreed, but had 
not paid much attention to them. 

Pressed further, they also 
agreed they would like to be able 
to get a haircut “without having 
to walk all the way over to the 
East Side.” Some of them had 
already played on an intramural 
football team with white boys in 
the dorm area. Why haven’t any 
of them applied for student gov- 
ernment committees and other 
campus organizations? “The pos- 
sibilities would be so slim, prob- | 
ably,’’ one said. ‘‘Possibly, not 
probably,”’ another corrected. 

Upstairs, in a similar room, 
three older students were study- 
ing: Harold Williams and Law- 
rence Baye, both from Houston 
and both doing Ph.D.’s in chem- 
istry, and Edward Washington 
from Dallas, a sophomore in aero- 
nautical engineering. 

Baye, in his third year at the 
University, feels that integration 
“thas not gone fast enough.” He 
cited a recent article in the Daily 
Texan, the student newspaper, 
Pointing out that Negro students 
were declared ineligible for a new 
“accelerated academic program”’ 
open to able freshmen students 
last summer. 

“‘With all the good movies com- 
ing on the Drag (in a current 
foreign film festival) ‘‘I feel bad 
about segregation of the movie 
houses. Not that I particularly 
want to go with whites—I just 
would like to see the films.”’ 

The three students complained 
they have to walk ‘“‘two miles or 
so”’ to get a haircut. 

Washington wondered why the 
University does not use Negroes 
on varsity teams. ‘‘The Negro 
boys in Texas who are good ath- 
letes are leaving for the Big Ten 
and western schools,’’ he said. 
“I really don’t think the students 
at the University would object to 
using Negroes.’’ Outstanding foot- 
ball players from his high school 
in Dallas went to UCLA and 
Michigan this year, he added. 

Have white students and teach- 
ers been courteous? They are ‘‘all 
very nice in my lab up there’’ in 
the chemistry department, Baye 
said. “And I’ve yet to come in 
contact with teachers who weren’t 
fair.”’ 


* 


“I'm the only Negro in some 
classes,"’ Washington said, ‘‘and 
they’re all nice to me.” 

Where do they go for relaxa- 
tion? “The Union's all right,” 
Washington said. ‘‘It’s very nice. 
All the kids get along together 
fine there. But after you leave 
the Union,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s no- 
where else to go."’ 

Have any white students in- 
vited them to their dorms or to 
social gatherings? 

“No, they never have,” Baye 
said, although he had gone to 
group functions given by the 
scientific secieties in his depart- 
ment and had received invita- 
tions by mail to several churches. 
“I’ve been invited a number of 
times to visit Indian and Chinese 
students, but I’ve never been in- 
vited by a white student.” 

Williams remembered he had 
received an invitation from the 
University Baptist Church al- 
ready this year. Washington said 
he goes regularly to University 
Baptist, and that four or five 
Negro students sing in the choir. 
“Blake Smith (the pastor) is a 


good man,”’ he said. “I like it 
there.”’ 
Brack Hall 


Brackenridge Hall is one of the 
men’s dorms, a _ weatherbeaten 
but stolid old place across from 
Gregory Gym and Moore-Hill 
Hall, a newer and more attractive 





Judy Horton 


dormitory. The first two floors 
in section D of Brack Hall are 
occupied by Negro men. 

Willie Potts, a sophomore 
chemistry major from Houston, 
and Stephen Ranger, a sophomore 
engineer from Fort Worth, were 
studying in their room. 

“For the time the University 
has been open to us,”’ Potts said, 
“there’s still a lot of segregation 
—in housing, in drama _ produc- 
tions, and of course everyone 
knows about sports. 

“Take track, for instance,”’ 
Potts said. ‘‘Negro athletes in 
Texas are all leaving for northern 
universities. Take Rafer Johnson. 
He grew up in Dallas. He was 
good enough for the Olympics, 
but not good enough for any 
Texas school. I just wonder how 
long it’s going on this way be- 
fore they realize if you’re an ath- 
lete you’re an athlete. 

“Then too, women’s housing is 
completely segregated. And about 
the only places we can get jobs 
are in the cafeterias,’’ he said. 
“In the chemistry department 
about five fellows are working 
on PhD’s, and not one has been 
able to get a job as a lab instruc- 
tor. 

“As for getting an education 
here,”’ Potts continued, ‘‘you’re 
getting it, but that’s all. As far as 
coming back and saying, this is 
my school—if you're an ex-stu- 
dent and want to come back to 
see a football game, you’d have to 
sit in the Negro section. But I 
think it’s going to get better be- 
fore it gets worse,”’ he said. 

“We're not an integral part of 
the school,’”’ Ranger said. ‘‘We 
just go to classes.’’ 

How about entertainment. “On 
campus the only thing we can 
do is go bowling or to dances in 
the Union,’ Potts said. 

White students, they agreed, 
“are rather friendly, but it’s just 
on the surface.”’ 

Have any white students ever 
invited them for visits or par- 
ties? “Not thet I can remember,” 
Potts said. Ranger nodded no. 
Negro students are ‘seldom in- 
vited,” Potts added. He recalled 





an incident last year when two 





Negro student leaders were in- 
vited by some white students to 
eat in one of the women’s dormi- 
tory cafeterias. ‘“‘They were asked 
to leave,”’ he said. 

Have any unpleasant incidents 
happened to them? ‘“‘No,’’ Potts 
said. “‘But ever so often, when 
you accidently bump into some- 
one on the campus or something, 
you get some awfully sour looks.”’ 

Lonnie Vogle is a sophomore 
chemistry major from Nacog- 
doches: It’s over in the heart of 
East Texas,’’ he said, “a tough 
place to be, but a good place to 
be from.’’ 

Vogle’s major criticism of Uni- 
versity integration is segregation 
of varsity sports. ‘‘The fellas who 
run in intramural track do well,’’ 
he said. His 880-yard relay team 
broke the intramural record last 
year. They ran it in 1:32:3, he 
proudly recalled. Negroes from 
other schools run in the Texas 
Relays, he said, but Negro stu- 
dents here can’t run for the Uni- 
versity. 

“I think the white students have 
been fairly nice,’’ Vogle said. ‘It 
seems that the ones not in favor 
of integration just hold their 
peace, and I think that’s nice.’’ 
He said he had never been invit- 
ed anywhere by white students, 
but is a member of the Pershing 
Rifles, an ROTC drill team, and 
has attended some of their func- 
tions. 

Harry Page of Dallas, in his 
fifth year in electrical engineer- 
ing, and Robert Lockhart of Hous- 
ton, a third-yéar pre-med, both 
emphasized the exclusion of 
Negro ‘students from _ varsity 
sports. 

Lewis Fontno is a junior civil 
engineering student from Hous- 
ton. He and one other Negro stu- 
dent live in Campus Guild, a 
men’s co-op, one of the three in- 
tegrated living units. “It’s defi- 
nitely marvelous here,’’ Fontno 
said. ‘‘Living over here is very 
democratic.’’ He plays intramural 
sports for his co-op. 

Fontno played on his high 
school basketball team, which 
won the district championship 
two years. Lonnie Vogle in Brack 
Hall had mentioned him: he had 
wanted to try for the varsity bas- 
ketball team last year. 

“Mr. Olle (the athletic direc- 
tor) wouldn’t let me go out,” 
Fontno explained. ‘‘I said, at least 
give me a chance, have a look at 
me. I told him he didn’t know 
how good or bad I was, but Mr. 
Olle said I couldn’t. He did men- 
tion that the legislature seemed 
to be the problem. 

“Mr. Bradley (the head bas- 
ketball coach) said he didn‘t have 
any authority on the matter. The 
assistant coach (Jimmy Vira- 
montes) seemed in favor and said 
he was sorry. 


‘One of These Days’ 

One University official, explain- 
ing that Negro students have not 
frequently participated in stu- 
dent activities, said: “They come 
to the University under a handi- 
cap. They simply don’t have very 
sound high school preparation, 
and academically many of them 
have trouble.”’ Consequently, 
many of them stay close to the 
books. ‘‘Sometimes I imagine 
they’re also frightened by the 
idea of participating in activi- 
ties.”’ 

Arno Nowotny, dean of student 
life, is encouraged by the devel- 
oping situation and cites the in- 
tramural program sa an example. 
‘“‘Water polo is one of the rough- 
est sports.of all,’’ he said, ‘“‘and 
there have been white teams 
against Negro, and mixed teams 
against each other, all without 
incident.’’ Asked about the Long- 
horn band, he said, ‘‘There has 
never been a qualified Negro to 
try out. If there were, he would 
be treated just like any other 
student.”’ 





Nowotny is faculty sponsor for 
both APO, a service organization 
open to any ex-Boy Scout, and 
Phi Eta Sigma, the freshmen 
men’s scholastic honorary. Two 
Negro boys joined .APO as 
pledges, he said, but later dropped 
out. As yet no Negro freshmen 
have made the necessary 2.5 aver 
age for Phi Eta Sigma, “‘but there 
will be one of these days.’’ 

Integration of varsity athletic 
teams ‘‘would be a problem down 
here,’’ he said, and he mentioned 
there would be the difficulty 
housing Negro players in South 
west Conference cities. Citing 
Negro varsity players at Okla 
homa and North Texas, he said 
“They'll break through 
here. Time will take care of that 
It doesn’t take many guys like 
Prentice Gautt (the Oklahoma 
player) to show us.”’ 

Cameron Hightower of Liberty 
is president of the student body 
He feels that 
where Negro students are living 
are not ‘‘adequate or on a 
with other dorms. The idea 
separate dorms does violence to 
the principle of integration of 
University facilities,’ he added 
“I've had several talks with Dr 
Logan Wilson. In many 
there is no policy on Negroes 
Sometimes more can come to the 
Negro students if we don’t ask 
for a policy and just let things 
happen. 

“On the other hand,’’ High 
tower said, “I can also see how 
the lack of policies can lead to 
complete stagnation. Many of the 
students believed this was the 
case last year, so they picketed 
I think you need a group dedi 
cated to demanding more inte 
grated facilities—not irrational or 
violent—but demanding their 
rights. I know if I were a Negro 
I'd do it.” 

He said ‘‘very few Negroes”’ 
plied for student government 
committees this year. The student 
human relations commission is 
crucial group for pushing Negro 
rights, he said, and in recent 
years ‘“‘the only way 
Negroes to serve on it has beer 
to appoint a Negro co-chairmar 
and get him to recruit othe 
Negro students."’ 

Hightower said it was his under 
standing that President Wilsor 
last year was going to recommend 
to the regents that they 
gate the possibility of a prograr 
of integrating our inter-collegiat« 
athletics. Dr. Wilson believed t 
athletic department liked the ids 
but at the last minute word cams 
from the athletic department tha 
they did not think the plan fea 
ble right now.” 

(President Harry Ranson 
queried on this point by the O! 
server, said “University policy 1 
garding this whole matter unde! 
goes review, and naturally a cer 
tral administration reports to tl 
regents the experience and advice 
of key persons in each area.”’ 

At a meeting with Wilsor 
Hightower said, ‘‘Montie Lee, t 
football captain, said it would | 
very rough on the first Negr 
play football, not merely fron 
other teams, but from the Texas 
team as well. Many of the fo 
ball players come from sn 
rural towns.”’ 


Instructions 

On segregation of varsity tear 
Ed’ Olle, director of athletics 
said, ‘‘We’re working under a s« 
of instructions, I don’t know 
you'd call it a rule.’ Any chang 
would have to come from above 
he said. 

Was it true that Wilson 
about to present a plan to the 
regents before he learned of ath 
letic department opposition? In 
response Olle cited ‘‘some of the 
problems that you run into’ 
Texas. He mentioned housing on 
road trips. ‘‘They still don’t allow 
Negroes to stay in hotels in Texas 


dowr 


pal 


areas 


ar 


to get 


“invest 


in 


the dormitories} 


rhere’s no prejudice at all in 
our department,”’ Olle - said. 
Many of our coaches have 
coached teams with Negro boys.”’ 
Clyde Littlefield, for example, has 
Olympic track coach when 
there were Negroes on the team, 
he said. He also mentioned that a 


peen 


| large number of Negroes partici- 


pated in the NCAA ‘track meet 

Austin four or five years ago. 

rhey are some of the finest run- 
he said, 

Frank Wright, director of the 
University Y, said, “There are no 
more than nine or ten Negro stu- 
dents participating in Y activities 
this year.’’ The number is usually 
larger, he said. 

He said the students whe came 
to the University with the first 
integrated class ‘‘took full leader- 
ship in their four years.”’ They 
are gone now, and it may take a 
time for others to assume that 


ners 


| leadership. 


Wright said three or four Negro 
m in the Y each year. 
“There's never been any problem 

ith the group at all, except when 
they accept each other as fellow 
students and then go out to eat 

something and find things still 


restricted.”’ 


‘Real Live People’ 

Cooksey, the student president 
last year, said that he and others 

student government ‘“‘tried to 
show the regents the wisdom of 
integrating dorm facilities on a 
basis of mutual consent between 
whites and Negroes willing to live 

ith each other. 

“We told them we thought it 
was not only economically un- 
sound to maintain separate facili- 
ties, but that it was also unfair. 
The facilities for the Negroes 
were unequal.’’ He said the dorm 
where Negro girls lived last year 
was in “bed condition.” The 
Daily Texan ran a number of pic- 
tures of Negro housing facilities. 
(This year, the Negro girls were 
moved inte another house.) 

Cooksey said student govern- 
ment also tried last year to per- 
suade the regents to integrate 
intercollegiate sports. “We con- 
tacted all the other Southwest 
Conference schools,’’ he said, 

and found that none of them had 

y stated policy against Negroes 

aying for Texas. 

It seemed to us there was no 
cise of authority anywhere on 

the intercollegiate athletics situ- 
ation. It was my understanding 
re was some anxiety on the 
of officials in the athletic 
department that their recruiting 
program would be adversely af- 
I'm sure men like Clyde 
Littlefield and Darrell Royal 
on’t have anything personal 
ist having Negroes on their 

He said the students rec- 

‘nded the possibility of a 

al plan, starting with track. 
a result of their suggestions 
» the regents, he said, the new 
iorm for Negro girls was remod- 

i and Negro men were allowed 

ive this year in the one sec- 


live 


Pe 
rected 








of Brack Hall. “But they 
lidn't do anything on intercolle- 
ate athletics.’’ 


The integration situation ‘‘was 
ne of the most frustrating things 
I ever worked with,” he said. 
ere’s so much emotion in it, 
of the consequences of 
tions by the people who make 
e decisions—so much uncertain- 
n the effect of their actions on 

he state and.the community. 
But the most tragic thing of 
Cooksey said, ‘‘is the real 
people who are being hurt. 
told Mr. Olle, it’s pretty easy 
you and me to sit here and 
time really isn’t ripe. 


fear 


the 


a desk from Lewis’ Fontno and 
say he can't play basketball be- 
cause he’s black.’’ 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





: Kunal Thee. 8 


The 1960 election will be less sig- 
nificant as a choice between two men 
than as a measure of our values as 
a nation: in the great crucible we 
will find, in gross ballots, the weight 
of our love of our fellow men, our 
willingness to sacrifice for a better 
national life, the intelligence of our 
understanding of the world crisis. 

While former Governor Shivers is 
accusing the Democratic candidate of 
appeasement as he had done every 
national election since 1952, and 
while the Dallas News is trying to 
argue that Nixon is “the Texas can- 
didate” because he is the Oil candi- 
date, each of us should spend some 
time in our own minds, putting to- 
gether our information and our val- 
ues. We must, each American voter, 
ask what is best for the country and 
for the race and vote the way we 
believe in our most private con- 
sciences, for these are turning years 
in human history and a time for 
vision. 

We have before considered the two 
parties’ platforms. This newspaper 
finds the Republican document held 
back, restricted, limited, by doctrines 
outmoded by the modern realities and 
really, in many ways, merely symbols 
for the defense of private wealth. We 
find the Democratic document better 
suffused with a comitment to con- 
cern for the poor and better grounded 
in a growth theory of economics 
which releases both public and pri- 
vate energies, through public works 
and lower interest rates, for faster 
national economic growth. 

What, in sum, are the issues be- 
tween the two men, Kennedy and 
Nixon? Apart, that is, from Quemoy 
and Matsu, about which Nixon has 
simply been demogoging. 

Let us compare what they have 
said, informed by a balanced study 
by Raymond Brandt of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Foreign aid. Nixon has spoken in 
generalities, advocating more multi- 
lateral programs. Kennedy is for 
more U. S. loans, exchange of stu- 
dents and technicians, dispatching 
agricultural experts to backward na- 
tions, and cooperation with other 
well-off nations to increase the flow 
of public and private funds to Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin- 
America. 

Medical aid for the aged. Differing 
debatably on methods, Kennedy and 
Nixon also differ significantly on 
whether to embarrass beneficiaries 
with a means, or poverty test. Nixon 
would; Kennedy emphatically would 
not. 

Aid to education. Nixon, ahead of 
his party in Congress, supports fed- 
eral aid for school construction but 
opposes it for teachers’ salaries. Ken- 
nedy favors federal aid for construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. Nixon 
killed the latter aid program in the 
Senate. Kennedy would give the 
teachers’ fund to the states, leaving 
them complete supervision of what 
is taught. 

Economically depressed areas. With 
four million unemployed, Nixon de- 
fends the Eisenhower veto of the bill 
to aid high-jobless areas. Kennedy 
supports the vetoed bill. 

Civil rights. Both men are liberal 
here. Kennedy has endorsed the sit- 
ins; Nixon supports their objectives 


but adds that they should not violate 
local laws. 

Minimum wage. Nixon is for $1.15 
and no significant extra coverage. 
Kennedy has sponsored $1.25 an hour 
and wants it extended to from five 
to ten million more workers—mainly 
in retail and service enterprises. 

Right-to-work laws. Nixon says the 
laws don’t work, but he does not favor 
a federal repealer. Kennedy does. 

Farm policy. Nixon .advocates 
“greater freedom’’-from Washington 
controls (as Benson did before him) 
and omits to inform us what percent- 
age of parity he favors. Kennedy 
pledges “full parity of farm income” 
with that of urban dwellers and en- 
dorses the Democrats’ plank for 90 
percent of parity. Kennedy also wants 
government controls on production 
and sales. 

New Public Works. Nixon has said 
TVA-type developments “can’t be 
done by individuals” and the federal 
government must take the leadership. 
Kennedy is for new starts on water, 
power, and flood control projects. 

Interest rates. Nixon is against the 
Reserve System pegging interest 
rates “at artificially low levels.” 
Kennedy is against “tight money” 
and high interest. 


In a few areas, the views of Ken- 
nedy and Nixon are in balance, but 
in most of them, Kennedy is far 
ahead of his Republican-hobbled op- 
ponent in vision, boldness, the experi- 
mental spirit necessary if we are to 
survive as a world force for liberty. 

Then there is the question of char- 
acter. Kennedy ducked the McCarthy 
issue, perhaps, but as John Fischer 
wrote in Harper’s this month, Nixon 
exploited it ‘‘to the bloody hilt” and 
implied men he knew to be patriotic 
Americans were disloyal. Who can 
forget that Nixon accused Adlai 
Stevenson of “spreading Communist 
propaganda”! As Fischer wrote: 


‘ 

He imputed disloyalty to decent 
men, when he knew this imputation 
was untrue. Such behavior seems to 
fo well beyond the limits of intellec- 
tual honesty, even when those limits 
are defined with the full tolerance 
we ought to allow to any politician 
. . . As Walter Lippman has put it, 
Nixon’s record raises a serious doubt 
whether he has “within his con- 
science those scruples which the coun- 
try has a right to expect in the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 


We have conceived a feeling, which 
we find in many others also, that 
Kennedy is a sincere man and Nixon 
is not. The Vice-President’s unctuous 
performance against Truman’s blunt 
language was no mere campaign side- 
light: it was a stark insight into the 
mind of a conscious hypocrite. 

We have not supported Senator 
Johnson. We must say we are re- 
lieved that Lodge has turned out to 
be such a political knothead, advo- 
cating federal aid to Catholic schools 
and, with what Kennedy calls “re- 
verse racism,” a Negro in the cabi- 
net; but even if he had not, we 
would not be deterred from our con- 
clusion by Johnson. The Texas sena- 
tor may matter again later; he does 
not matter now. 

We will vote our strong conviction: 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 
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‘However, on the other hand, | would just say this. . .’ 











NICEY NIXON 
AND THE GOP 








MARSHALL 

In the third TV debate the vice 
president hit his true stride, or slink. 
He was humble, oh so humble, and 
oozing creamy goodness as he rolled 
his shifty eyes heavenward and spoke 
of the profanity of Hair-breadth 
Harry at Waco. This goody-goody 
performer had noticed how many 
children were in political audiences, 
and how they looked up to and re- 
vered an American president. He was 
humbly proud that St. Ike had re- 
stored dignity, decency, and good 
lauguage to the presidency. Here was 
the Nixon nuance at its worst: Plain- 
ly, this Missouri m{sfit may have been 
qualified to play the piano, but in a 
different sort of house than the 
White House. He would be at home 
in the stable, but could scarcely be 
considered White House broke. 

So, Mr. Truman is too crude for 
Nicey Nicey Nixon and Immaculate 
Ike. Our littul peepul should not hear 
a damn or a hell, and Sen. Kennedy 
should wash Mr. Truman’s mouth out 
with soap. Uriah Heep could hardly 
have done so good a job of peddling 
meek mish mash. In considering Ike, 
and himself no doubt, Mr. Nixon 
piously commented that with him or 
Ike in the White House, any father 
or mother could tell their child: 
“Well, there is a man who maintains 
the kind of standards personally that 
I would want my child to follow.” 

All right; readers, send the children 
into the back room, and let’s take a 
long look at whether it is better to 
cut a-loose with a well provoked 
damnation and consigning of people 
to an all-time Baptist hell before the 
children, or to show the kiddies a 
world in false face, a world without 
standards or principles, tailored on 
Madison Avenue; whether a presi- 
dent like Andy Jackson ought to be 
revered more for building up the na- 
tion and sending the pampered priv- 
ileged to—yes, dammitt, hell—than 
condemned for wrecking a room or so 
with his inaugural ball. 

In Roark Bradford's immortal “Ole 
Man Adam and his Chillun,” a devout 
preacher condemns “mouf Christians” 
and exhorts his flock to give up turn- 
ing their wash pots into stills, while 
shouting loudly in church on Sunday. 
Unhappily, the president has his 
idolators during his lifetime, and 
Harry has those who would blacken 
his memory, even before death. Are 
both groups “mouf Christians’? 


Well, deceit is hardly a trait te pass 
on to the children. Personally, I 
would prefer a tot who has learned 
to cuss proficiently at four to one 
who has learned to cheat without de- 
tection at seven. The seven-year-old 
would be the one I would expect to 
take the confidence man _ route 
through corporation alley to Brazil. 
And this, even though he had accumu- 
lated a desk drawer full of gold stars 
for regular attendance at Sunday 
School. 


When WE LEAVE ASIDE 


‘the Parson Weems approach to Mr. 


Eisenhower, how does his Adminis- 
tration stack up for forthrightness? 


It was born in the deceit of phony is- 
sues, purveyed by Republican drum 
beaters who either knew they were 
spurious, or were unbelievably ignor- 
ant and incompetent. The President 
would go to Korea to end the armis- 
tice truce; a thing he could have done 
by an air mail letter, once he decided 
to surrender. He would unleash 
Chiang Kai Shek, an aging and dis- 
credited general who needed the pro- 
tection of the Seventh Fleet. 

Once the Administration took over, 
the deception continued. The Presi- 
dent was packaged and sold as a sage; 
yet his homework consisted of read- 
ing some parts of the Sunday papers, 
the Little Orphan Annie strip, no 
doubt. His thoughtful preparation for 
the Bermuda conference included 
practice drawing and trigger-fanning 
of a revolver in imitation of his West- 
ern heroes as his plane neared the 
islands. His defeat at the Geneva con- 
ference was heralded as a victory, 
and even yet many. people remain 
duped and believe he really carried 
through on his atoms for peace pro- 
gram. 

The catalogue could be continued 
but need be closed only with the re- 
minder of how many hound’s teeth 
have fallen in decayed state from the 
Republican mouth. To name a few, 
there was C. Wesley Roberts, nation- 
al Republican committeeman in 1953, 
who took a commission for selling the 
state a hospital it already owned; 
Adolph H. Wenzel, who in 1954 under- 
took to advise on Dixon-Yates while 
financial agent for the power com- 
bine; Air Force Secretary Talbott, 
who in 1955 used Air Force letters 
to promote a company in which he 
was a partner; Sherman Adams in 
1958, and seven others whose names 
and deeds will be furnished on re- 
quest. 

In the Army it is said a private 
should pick up anything on the 
ground, paint any immovable object, 
and salute everything that moves. 
Well, Ike’s Administration formu- 
lated the plan of classifying every- 
thing possible as a secret of state, 
sweeping under the carpet as much 
of the remainder as would fit, and 
equating criticism of the rest with 
a lack of patriotism and a desire to 
destroy national unity. 


As FOR DICKIE BIRD, let 
us imagine him in the role of George 
Washington, on being caught as a 
part of the Administration that cut 
down the farmers, not a cherry tree. 
Would he say, “Father, I cannot tell 
a lie, I did it’? He laid it on Ezra, 
whom he somehow does not recognize 
in public. 

At this point it is time to broadcast 
the good tidings that there are car 
stickers which boost Kennedy for 
president, and leave Lyndon unmen- 
tioned. Those loyalists cast out in 
1958 and 1960 may return without 
lovin’ that Lyndon. Even in time 
Messrs. Rayburn and Johnson will 
not shun the liberal-loyal Democrats. 
How they must wish they had not 
kept the Shivers machine intact for 
their own use! 

FRANKLIN JONES 


Texas 


(Continued from Page 1) 
greatest demagogue in Texas,”’ 
and also asked, ‘“‘Is memory so 
short that we forget he presided 
over the state of Texas at the 
time a land scandal so black it 
made international news broke?’’ 

Democratic campaign manager 
Gerald Mann said in Brownfield 
that the middlemen are the only 
group who have benefited from 
Republican farm policies. 

In the oil depletion debate, 
Wichita Falls independent oilman 
J. Pickens Coleman, past presi- 
dent of the North Texas Oil and 
Gas Assn., said the graduated oil 
depletion allowance proposed by 
Sen. Proxmire of Wisconsin would 
include no reduction for produc- 
ers selling less than $1 million of 
oil a year and ‘“‘was aimed pri- 
marily at large international com- 
panies that now are able to ap- 
ply the depletion allowance to 
their foreign oil.’’ Coleman is for 
Kennedy-Johnson. 


For the GOP 


In Texas for Nixon-Lodge: 

Ex-Gov. Shivers was carrying 
the main burden for the Republi- 
cans. His speeches were usually 
drawing from 150 to 400 people, 





Farm, School Issues 


but they have been broadcast 
widely. In Texarkana he drew 
1,000 for a luncheon speech. 

Shivers said in Fort Worth Ken- 
nedy dodged the depletion allow- 
ance issue, while Nixon stands 
“for free enterprise.’’ He said he 
is ‘“‘inclined to agree’ with a re- 
mark he attributed to Sen, John- 
son that ‘“‘‘this is my state and 
whatever happens here will be 
on account of me.’ ”’ 

(In the third TV debate, Ken- 
nedy pledged study of all the de- 
pletion allowances, including oil, 
and mentioned his vote for a re- 
duction for the allowance for pro- 
ducers of more than $5 million in 
oil a year; Nixon again flatly sup- 
ported retention of the allowance.) 

In Hallettsville, Shivers said, ‘‘I 
think Nixon is a better Democrat 
than John Kennedy.’’ The Ken- 
nedy farm program, he said, ‘‘con- 
cocted at Boston by a Harvard 
professor,’’ was too wild for Hen- 
ry Wallace and too wild for him. 

Federal aid to education, Shiv- 
ers said in Denton, would lead to 
federal control. Kennedy believes 
in “a socialized managed Amer- 
ica,’ Shivers charged—calling the 
Democrats’ ‘orm “‘the Los An- 
geles Manifesto.”’ 





STATE DEFICIT NOW 


TOPS $50 


The state’s deficit is now 
$52 million and is expected 
to reach $90 million by January. 


@ A national AFL-CIO official, 
Stanton Smith, is working in 
Corpus Christi to try to bring to- 
gether the two competing labor 
councils there, the Coastal Bend 
Labor Council and the Gulf Coast 
Industrial Union Council. 


The Week in Texas 


e Dean Donal E. J. MacNa- 

mara, president of the Amer- 
ican League to Abolish Capital 
Punishment, speaks to a state- 
wide meeting on capital punish- 
ment in Austin Nov. 11. The State 
Board of Pardons and Paroles 
told the Observer there are four 
executions scheduled at Hunts- 
ville between Nov. 10 and Nov. 
30. ! 














@ Cong. Jim Wright told high- 

way contractors in Austin 
that the Texas Highway Dept. is 
building interstate highways at 
about half the national average 
cost and that the department is 
one of the most efficient in the 
nation. 


% Tom Reavley, Austin attor- 

ney, campaigning for the 
constitutional amendment to lift 
the 10% usuary ceiling in the 
Texas constitution, said in Dallas 
loan sharks are ‘‘a disgrace’’ in 
Texas and collect charges of 
240% or more. He favors a 36% 
maximum. 


Three organizers of Inter- 

national Bankers Life In- 
surance Co., sued by present offi- 
cers on charges of mismanaging 
and manipulating company funds 
for their own benefit, were found 
guilty and ordered to pay the 
firm $580,000 in a Fort Worth dis- 
trict court. Sterling Holloway of 
Fort Worth and Austin, D. D. 
Beasley of Fort Worth, and James 
W. Halden of Bakersfield, Cal., a 
jury found, used the firm name 
in buying land for their own 
profit, profited from selling their 
own stock as company securities, 
and withheld company stock from 
the market so that their personal 
securities could be sold. 


MILLION 


@ The State Court of Criminal 

Appeals dismissed perjury 
action against former state insur- 
ance cmsr. J. Byron Saunders and 
said there may be no prosecution 
for purjury before a legislative 
committee. Dist. Atty. Les Proc- 
tor’s office stated it would file a 
motion. for 
was convicted of perjury before 
a 1957 House investigating com- 
mittee. 


& Executive director Raymond 
W. Vowell said in a meeting 
of the state hospital board that 
there are’*1,104 mentally retarded 
on the waiting list of state homes. 
Vice-chairman Howard Tellepsen 
said if funds were granted for 
a number of new buildings he 
proposed, 2,000 children could be 
moved in within 20 months. 


Observer Boosted 


DALLAS 

Enclosing Dr. Blake Smith’s 
sermon as reprinted in the Ob- 
server against the use of Catholi- 
cism as an issue in the presiden- 
tial campaign, the chairman of 
the Dallas Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, Hardy San- 
ders, told his members: 


“It is highly probable you may 
not always agree with the edi- 
torial policies of the Texas Ob- 
server on certain matters. It re- 
mains, however, one of the only 
newspapers in the state that is a 
vigorous and unflinching advo- 
cate of equality under the law for 
all people. It not only deserves 
but must receive the support of 
all of us who have real concern 
with achieving these human rights 
for all people—that is, if it is to 
remain in business.’’ 
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Closing his week's campaigning 
in Marshall, Shivers said pres- 
sure is being brought to force 
state officeholders to endorse 
Kennedy-Johnson. But, he said, 
the trend has set in for Nixon. 

GOP Secretary of the Treasurer 
Robert B. Anderson, speaking in 
Fort Worth, said inflation would 
set the country back in its contest 
with communism. Shivers intro- 
duced Anderson, saying Ander- 
son would not give anything 
away, including ‘‘even an ‘inde- 
fensible’ island where freedom 
lives. . . . He remembers that the 
Alamo, too, was ‘indefensible,’ ’’ 
Shivers said. 

Another GOP cabinet officer, 
Robert Gray, spoke in Austin, 
saying Nixon is listened to in the 
cabinet with ‘‘deep respect.’’ He 
said Kennedy’s program would 
require 15 to 20% more taxes or 
a higher debt. 

The Houston Press endorsed rd 
Nixon. 


believes can be relied upon 


cludes that 
will carry- New Mexico and Nix- 


As for Texas, this prochecy runs, 
in Dallas in 1956 will be cut 
of €5,000 in Houston will fall to 


an even turnout for Kennedy and 
Nixon, while San Antonio, which 








go for Kennedy, and Fort Worth 
will be close; South Texas goes 
for Kennedy; East Texas 
not look good for Kennedy; 
balance Kennedy is ahead 
Texas now. 


does 
on 


in 


The pick-up in enthusiasm 
among liberal Democrats in 
Texas for the Kennedy campaign 
is palpable and statewide. Ken- 
nedy obviously has gotten through 
to them, on TV and on his Texas 
visit, and the doubts of the sum 
mer have simply faded out of 
the picture. 

Dallas News, in a story tell 

ing readers they can vote 
Republican or ‘‘split the tickets 
whether they voted in Democratic 


John Tower, running against 
Johnson for senator, persisted in 
asking the networks for equal 
time against Johnson. Thad Hut- 
cheson, state GOP chairman, 
credited ‘‘overwhelming resent- 
ment against Lyndon Johnson”’ 
as a factor helping Nixon-Lodge 
in Texas, and Tower agreed, say- 
ing, ‘I know it is there.”’ 








How Good Are Texas Colleges? 


AUSTIN | seek it, go elsewhere for 
How good is Texas higher edu-| education.’’ 
cation? John W. Newton, a Texas A&M 
Speaking at a recent meeting | director, said: 

of the governing boards of Texas “We are going to pay for a first 
state colleges and universities,| rate system of higher education 
Reagan Houston III, a member of} in Texas, whether we have it 
Texas Woman’s University board| or not. The cost of not having it 
of regents, gave his estimate: —and of losing major opportuni 
“Although there has been im- 
provement, it is not of the cali- 
ber of which we .. . can be proud, 
nor is it equal to the needs of the 
people of Texas.’’ Most Texas 
students who win national schol- 
arships ‘leave Texas for their 
education—and but few of them 
return. The graduate students who 
come to our institutions for ad- 
vanced degrees do not measure 
up to the standards we need to 
establish. Those who want the 
best, and are in a position to 


U. T. STUDENTS: 


This issue of the Texas Observer is addressed to some 
of the problems of the University of Texas and higher 
education in Texas. It has been dropped around the dorms 
to acquaint you with the fact that the Observer exists 
and in the hope you will subscribe. 

The Observer is, first, we believe, an honest news- 
paper. We are committed to the truth and to fairness. 

It is also the only liberal state newspaper. Committed 
to human rights, the freedom and welfare of the individ- 
ual, “the liberal tradition,” week after week we try to 
address the life and problems of the state. 

Sometimes we have special issues—religion and poli- 
tics, the lobbyists in Austin, or the life and writings of 
the late Texas naturalist, Roy Bedichek. Sometimes we 
give up the paper to important current events, our own 
research, contributions from other reporters and writers. 

On the editorial pages we say what we think because 
we think it—not because it will please anybody. 

For $5 a year you can join Willie Morris, Daily 
Texan editor in 1955-’56, Ronnie Dugger, Texan editor in 
1950-’51, and other reporters and writers in their at- 
tempts to understand Texas life—and help bring it more 
into tune with modern times. 


thei! 


as great as the cost of providing 
what we really need.’’ 


have approved a ten-year devel 
opment plan, including $65 mil 
lion for supplementary ‘‘invest 
ment in excellence.’ Said 
University System Chancellor L« 
gan Wilson: ‘‘We can now 
the people of Texas that 
University can be first-class 
the requested legislative 
priations . . . are made.”’ 


their 


appr 



































Send $5 to The Texas Observer, 504 West 24th St., 
Austin, Texas, for a year’s subscription. ( Adv.) 





as objective prophetship con- 
Kennedy - Johnson | 


on-Lodge will carry Oklahoma. | 


the Eisenhower margin of 60,000) 
to} 


30,000 and the Eisenhower margin | 


went for Eisenhower in 1956, will 


Political Intelligence 


ties for growth—will be at least | 


The University of Texas regents i 






Gaining in Cities, 


Jack Said Ahead 


at A study which the Observer} primaries or not, neglected to 


thet a ballot split be- 
one party's presidential 
and another party's vice-presi- 
dential candidate will net be tal- 
lied. 
4 Joseph Alsop, who traveled 
through the South with Sen. 
Johnson on his recent tour, said 
it is evident Johnson's nomina- 
tion has prevented a Southern ex- 
plosion and kept the party’s 
Southern leaders in line for Ken- 
nedy 


mention 


tween 


The Houston Pest, which, 
except for its Nixon en- 
dorsement editorial, earlier re- 


frained from emphatic editorials 
him, has dropped the policy, 
Kennedy frequently now, 
called Truman’s “‘blasphemy”’ in 
Texas ‘‘shocking."’ 
vw Marshall News - Messenger 
and Jacksonville Daily Prog- 
ess have again defended John- 
decision to run for vice- 
president, remind voters he would 
‘next im Mine for the presi- 
dency"’ if the Democrats win. 
to Royalty checks being re- 
ceived in Texas from a Kan- 
»il company are accompanied 
by a folder listing Kennedy votes 
and ‘views’ on oil and 


for 


Siams 


son’s 


DE 


sas 


Nixon 
Eas issues. 
ed Ex-Gov. Shivers is not sup- 
ported, this election, by 
reorge Sandlin, his state party 
yhairman during the pro-Eisen- 
hower Shivers period. 
Tulia Herald reprinted the 
Observer's “Politicians in 
the Pulpit’ editorial of Sept. 30. 
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‘Buy All Your Books 
Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Regular Retail Prices 
No Mail Charges 


| DURRELL 


Justine, Balthazar, Mount Olive 
)} and Clea, the four novels that 
| make up the famed Alexandria 
Quartet with completion of 
Clea, the 4th volume in the 
glittering and dazzlingly beau- 
tiful tetralogy. Lawrence Dur- 
rell’s achievement must rank 
with the finest works of fiction 
of the present day. Durrell is 
currently almost without peer 
}in conveying atmosphere and 
| mood. Justine, $3.75; Balthazar, 
$3.75; Mount Olive, $3.95; Clea, 
| $3.95. Published by Dutton. 
|The Black Book, written in 
| 1936, Durrell, intoxicated b: 
| words and experimenting wi 

| characterization proves. his 
| hand with a lusty and extrava- 
gantly descriptive novel. Avail- 
| able: for the first time in this 
| country. Dutton. $4.95. 
Collected Peems — the whole 
)range of human experience is 
distilled in these poems. 

and lyrical. Durrell believers 
| will welcome this first defini- 
| tive collection. Dutton. $5.00. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
| SHOPPING EARLY. LIKE 
|} BOOKS. LIKE NOW. 





Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 
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Nun Teachers 


Deal Sco 


Evidently wanting to head 
off a court trial over their use 
of nuns in ther religious garb 
as public school teachers, the 
Bremond school trustees have 
offered to make some compro- 
mise changes if complaining 
Protestants will desist. The 
Protestants have rejected the 
offer in terms which very 
nearly mean “no compromise,” 
the Observer has learned. 


The offer was received by at- 
torneys for the complainants from 
the lawyer for the Bremond 
school board. 

“They offered three things,”’ 
said Rev. Jimmy Allen, director, 
the Christian Life Commission of 
the Baptist General Convention of 
Texas: 

“First, they would take down 
the pictures and take out the 
religious books in the library .. . 
This has already been done, and 
they offer it as a compromise,”’ 
Allen said with a smile. 

“Second, they would open the 
staff to other than nuns.”’ Allen 
continued that the elementary 
school at Bremond which com- 
plainants maintain is in fact a 
parochial school has had one sub- 
stitute teacher who was not a nun, 
but he said they have not had any 
full-time teachers who were not 
nuns. 

Third, he said, the trustees ‘‘of- 
fered to desist from actual formal 
teaching of religion, either in the 
school or the church.”’ Supt. J. W. 
Baker told the Observer ¢‘‘Con- 
troversy in Bremond,’’ Obs. Oct. 
7) that religion is not taught in 
the classrooms at the school now. 


tched 


school—he said they were all 
Catholics—are still permitted to 
go to catechism class at the near- 
by Catholic church on “‘free time”’ 
before school starts. 


Allen said ‘‘the Free Public 
Schools Committee’ of which he 
is treasurer, an informal group of 
about 30 Protestant and Jewish 
leaders centered in Dallas, con- 
sidered the offer and rejected it 
on two grounds: 

“One. It leaves nuns teaching 
in the schools. We want a clear 
ruling on the pedagogical effects 
of their garb. 

“Two. There would be no per- 
manence to this. It would be a 
board decision that could be 
changed at any time. We want to 
be reasonable; at the same time, 
we want to re-establish this prin- 
ciple.”’ 

The Oct. 5 hearing on the con- 
troversy before the Bremond 
board was somewhat perfunctory. 
Depositions were read into the 
record for three hours. There was 
brief discussion of the local tax- 
paying status of the complainants 
(“Of the seventeen complainants,”’ 
Supt. Baker told the Observer this 
week, “only four are known to 
have paid taxes to this district 
during the past nine years’’). The 
matters in the complainants’ peti- 
tion were reviewed by a spokes- 
man for them, but the board 
members did not testify in their 
own defense. 

Wednesday the Bremond trus- 
tees were understood to have 
ruled that students must go di- 
rect from public school buses to 
class, without time out for cate- 
chism, but left the nuns’ garb and 





However, the students at the 


salary disposition up to them. 





Methodist Criticizes 
Criswell; Rabbi Speaks 


MISSION, HOUSTON 

A Methodist minister in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley has 
offered apologies to Catholics 
for recent remarks of Rev. W. 
A. Criswell of Dallas, and a 
Jewish rabbi in Houston has 
Suggested that Protestants 
have been guilty of breaching 
the wall of separation between 


church and state. 
Rev. Clifford Zirkel Jr., pastor 


of the First Methodist Church of 
Mission, sent the Observer, at 
the newspaper’s request, the text 
of a recent sermon in which he 
took note ‘of Criswell’s statements 
that Sen. John Kennedy was lying 
on the religious question and that 
all Catholics should be barred 
from public office (Obs. Sept. 30). 

“On behalf of all non-Roman 
Catholics, I presume humbly to 
apologize to our Catholic friends 
for this monstrous, ridiculous, un- 
American and unChristian state- 
ment by a minister of the Chris- 
tian gospel,”’ Zirkel told his con- 
gregation. ‘‘Mr. Criswell had bet- 
ter make up his mind: Is he going 
to be an American citizen, or is 
he going to resort to methods of 
totalitariansm and tyranny?” 

The Methodist minister com- 
mended Catholics’ religious loyal- 
ty, the beauty of their worship, 
their institution of confession, and 
priests’ frequent forthrightness 
for integration and the rights of 
labor unions. On the other hand, 
he objected to Catholics’ sanction 
of gambling games, intolerance of 
other religions, and the papal 
“Syllabus of Errors.’ He ex- 
pressed hope that a tradition of 
tolerance is developing among 
Catholics. r 
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Fearing ‘‘the terrifying issue 
which has exploded today—reli- 
gious bigotry,’’ he asked, ‘‘will it 
stop with being anti-Catholic? 
Can it not go on to a revival of 
anti-Semitism?’’ 

Dr. Robert I. Kahn, rabbi, Con- 
gregation Emanu El, Houston, and 
national chaplain, American Le- 
gion, said in a sermon that Jews, 
Protestants, and Catholics have 
all been persecuted when they 
have been vulnerable minorities. 

He objected to a “‘double stand- 
ard’’ he said some Protestants use 
in arguing against “released 
time’’ from public school work 
for religious instruction. Protes- 
tants protest this in Puerto Rico 
but “where they are a majority 
then they ignore the protests of 
minorities . . It depends, you 
see, on whose ox is gored.” 

“The wall of separation is 
breached,” Kghn said, “when 
Christians seek and succeed in 
introducing denominational reli- 
gion and the celebration of Chris- 
tian holy days into public educa- 
tion. It is equally breached when 
people of Jewish faith say: ‘If 
they’re going to have Christmas, 
let's join them and present Cha- 
nukah programs too.’ 


“The wall of separation is 
breached when a church body 
seeks the aid of police power in 
the banning of books or movies 
offensive to it; and it is equally 
breached when the power of the 
law is sought to enforce Blue 
Laws on the Sabbath.” 


Kahn said he was satisfied that 
Kennedy stands for total separa- 
tion of church and state. He said 
that separation is violated “‘by 
religious leaders who seek to per- 
suade their flocks to establish a 
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religious test for public office.”’ 





No Politics, 
Protesters Say 


AUSTIN 

Responding to the Obser- 
ver’s report of ‘“‘some suspi- 
cion (in Bremond) that the 
issue is being pushed now to 
embarrass Sen. John Kennedy 
im Texas,’ supporters of the 
suit against nuns teaching as 
public school teachers in Bre- 
mond have denied any such, 
intent in their timing. 

In a statement to the Ob- 
server by Rev. Jimmy Allen, 
treasurer of the _ informal 
“Free Public Schools Com- 
mittee,’’ the committee and 
the plaintiffs in the Bremond 
case said they have “‘no politi- 
cal motivations in connection 
with the present presidential 
campaign.”’ 

“The suit was initiated long 
before the present campaign 
developed. It has been in the 
process for some two years,”’ 
the statement said. 

The Texas Supreme Court 
ruled in July that the plain- 
tiffs would have to exhaust 
their administrative remedies, 
so “the. natural process of 
timing placed the hearing be- 
fore the school board at this 
juncture,”’ the statement con- 
tinued. 

The committee discussed 
the point and expressed ‘‘re- 
gret’’ that the present con- 
troversy “might cause an un- 
favorable public opinion re- 
action to this honest attempt 
by citizens sincerely believing 
in separation of church and 
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BAPTIST STANDARD 
TAKES NEW TACK 


AUSTIN 

Baptist Standard, the magazine 
of Texas Baptists, evidently shak- 
en by statements from Nixon and 
Lodge concerning tax funds for 
Catholic schools, has editorialized 
appreciatively about Kennedy's 
“statement about absolute separa- 
tion of church and state.” 

“The laymen have led the way 
now ... The Vatican... will 
ultimately yield. The Standard 
considers this the most signifi- 
cant event in modern Catholic 
history,” said an Oct. 19 editorial. 

On a news page, a story entitled 
“Baptists Disturbed By Nixon- 
Lodge Statements” reviewed 
Lodge’s endorsement of tax aid 
to parochial schools, Nixon’s ap- 
parent approval of ‘“‘grants’’ to 
sectarian colleges, and Baptist 
protests thereof. Subsequently 
Nixon said he opposes federal aid 
to parochial schools, thus differ- 
ing with Lodge. 

The Standard’s story says that 
while the Catholic Church wants 
federal aid for Catholic schools, 
“Kennedy opposes such aid on 
the grounds that it is unconstitu- 
tional and that “separation of 
church and state is best for the 
nation.”’ 





An article in the Baptist Stand- 
ard asserts that Sen. John Ken- 
nedy is “deliberately denying 
obedience to dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of Rome’’ and that this 
may set in motion ‘“‘the establish- 
ment of a separate American 
Catholic Church.”’ 

Heretofore the Standard has 
been concerned mainly with dis- 





cussions of difficulties a Catholic 
president might have with inde- 
pendence from Rome. 


Dr. Robert A. Baker, profes- 
sor of church history at South- 
western Seminary, Fort Worth, 
in an article in the Standard for 
Oct. 12, reviewed Catholic doc- 
trines of papal infallibility and 
‘church-over-state, then noted 
that ‘‘a devout Roman Catholic 
candidate, seconded by his arch- 
bishop and buttressed by public 
statements from many outstand- 
ing American Roman Catholic 
churchmen, is deliberately deny- 
ing obedience to dogmatic pro- 
nouncements of Rome when he 
asserts that he believes in... 
separation of Church and State 
and complete religious liberty 
for all.’’ 

Baker continued that such dis- 
avowals “imperil the whole dog- 
matic structure in Rome” and 
have caused Rome to reassert the 
church hierarchy’s authority over 
Catholics. But, says Baker, Rome 
hesitates ‘‘to alienate powerful 
and rich American Roman Catho- 
lic leadership,” thereby risking 
the formation of an independent 
American Catholic Church. 


“Without really analyzing their 
situation,’ Baker said, “many 
American Roman Catholics are 
proud of a candidate who is dis- 
playing the patriotic American 
spirit which they admire and 
want to follow.’’ But ‘‘vital’’ and 
“‘deliberate’’ disobedience to a 
Roman dogma, he_ concluded, 
might set in motion forces that 
‘could conceivably lead to ‘‘radical 
reform” in Catholicism. 











Camping in a Rainstorm 








BLANCO STATE PARK 

“We're going to do some serious 
fishing,”’ my seven-year-old boy 
told the filling station man. ‘‘Well, 
catch a big one for me boy,’’ he 
said. ‘‘No—we’re going to catch 
"em for ourselves,’ Gary cut him. 
But we didn’t. 

How come, he asked as we 
drove across the scrub-tree coun- 
try that opens now and then onto 
the misty curve-merging hills, 
how come cows always wave their 
tails when they eat? And he 
wished there were a million bass 
in one place, ‘‘and nobody put ’em 
down there.”’ 

Blanco State Park runs along 
both sides of the Blanco River at 
Blanco. This is a lot of Blanco 
for a town of 714 souls, but the 
Blanco is a lot of river. To the 
south, near Kyle, it runs wide, 
deep, and green, or wide, shallow, 
and green across the rocks rum- 
pling it, until it enters the San 
Marcos. It is one of the few still 
undammed rivers in Texas. A 
lady who lives near it once told 
me it rises 50 feet on a rage, and 
not to build in the hollow within 
half a mile, or even on the bluffs 
near Kyle. Because men have not 
paid attention to it long enough 
to control it, the Blanco still 
seems natural in a way the Colo- 
rado, the Guadalupe, the Rio 
Grande, even, do not. 


T BLANCO there are some low 
dams to broaden the chan- 
nel at the park. It is six feet deep 
many places, and fine for swim- 
ming; at the hardware store in 
town they told me of local boys 
catching a few bass and an occa- 
sional cat. But when Gary and 
I got there last Saturday about 
5:30 in the evening, the water, 
in good weather a milk-green, 
was brown. I told him the fish 
couldn’t see the minnows, but 
he hoped they would smell them, 
end we tried a while. 





We cooked supper at a rock 
fireplace half-way up the river 
bank, under a motte of oaks. Sar- 
dines and lettuce, eaten like a 
sandwich, and downed with a 
cold beer; the steak, tasting like 
campfire steak, a little burned 
but not overcooked, with cold 
sauerkraut; and coffee. (Do you 
know how to_make camp coffee? 
You boil water, draw it off the 
fire, and let it subside; pour in 
the coffee to taste, depending on 
how strong you feel; stir it; let 
it sit five minutes, never boiling 
it. Pour it slow.) 





Texas Campgrounds Xil 





Gary, the night coming on, 
wanted to know what we would 
do if we caught fire—run to the 
river, he figured—and what we 
would do if mountain lions 
jumped us, whether there are 
bobcats at Ken’s place, and where 
do wildcats live, in trees? If a 
bad man came to take him, what 
would I do?—and wouldn’t they 
put me in jail for that?—and he 
wouldn’t jump in the Blanco if 
he was burning, since he can’t 
swim that good and would drown, 
and furthermore, he said, “It’s 
pleasant on the Blanco because 
there aren’t any motorboats.’’ 


E DO NOT HAVE a tent. It 

is much trouble to put up 

and take down and takes a lot of 
room in the car. We put our cots 
and sleeping bags in the shade 
away from the -park’s night lights 
and went to sleep, planning to 
rise early in the morning to try 
the fishing again. It rained in the 
night, though, and the cloud 
cover did not break. There are 
screened-in shelters at the park, 
but they were all locked, with no 
one around. Concluding I should 
keep us dry if I could, and there 
being a peaked-roof cubhouse 





open at the sides about 500 yards 
from where we were camping, I 
carried my cot, then the boy, (his 
head flapping on my shoulder 
like ‘a tassel,) then his cot to the 
drafty, shadowy security. 


A while later the great night 
storm began, the boy sleeping 
soundly through it. The rain 
roared; the thunder fought; the 
lightning racketed like machine- 
gun fire. Most of the night it 
went on. He woke once and asked 
if lightning could come through 
the wood to us. I told him we were 
safe as a bug in a rug. “A bug 
in a rug’s not safe,’’ he said. Well. 
“Daddy, are there such a thing as 
rug snakes?’’ Reassured, he slept. 


In the morning the low-water 
tridge we had crossed to get to 
our site was hidden beneath the 
widened torrent flooding down- 
stream with limbs and blocks of 
wood and _. brush-tangles. We 
thought to try to cross it, but 
I decided we should wait. He 
practice-cast on the grass around 
the clubhouse. I had soaked my 
clothes breaking camp, and hav- 
ing nothing else, I had to learn 
to use an Indian blanket. Tuck- 
ing the corner in my pants, I 
wrapped it around the only way 
it would stay. The wind got in at 
the back of my neck. 


As the morning whiled on sev- 
eral cars came up to the road 
where it entered the river, but 
theyturned back to town. A man 
who works in the park drove up 
then and told us there was an 
emergency road out. He took the 
blanket for granted, and while 
mentioning a rule about not sleep- 
ing in the clubhouse, allowed that 
last night... 


T’S A TAME, cement-tables 

kind of park, ideal for political 
rallies, family picnics, and fa- 
thers and their young sons fish- 
ing. R.D. 
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Segregation 


BRYAN 

A group which one of its 
leaders says varies from 20 to 
50 participating members has 
undertaken to make the case 
in this East Texas region for 
integration of the schools. 

Dr. Frederick Kasten, assistant 
professor of biology at Texas 
A&M, Mrs. Kasten, Samuel 
Pierce, Rev. L. W. Flowers, and 
Rev. J. J. Rimshaw of the Citi- 
zens Fellowship of Bryan-College 
Station have written an open let- 
ter published in the Bryan Daily 
Eagle criticizing plans for a new 
high school for Negroes in Bryan. 

Asking whether the new school 
symbolizes ‘‘progress in school 
construction’’ or ‘‘a desire to erect 
the barriers of segregation and 
second-class citizenship higher 
against ‘Negro Americans,’’ the 
letter continued: 

“The continuance of segregated 
schools is now against the law in 
our country . .. The further con- 
struction of separate schools for 
white and colored children is 
therefore an illegal procedure and 
immoral rebellion against the 
constitutional: authority vested in 
our federal government.”’ 

Arguing that integration had 
occurred in Houston and Austin, 
both within 100 miles of Bryan, 
and that dual schools are a need- 
less expense, the writers said 
“The time is ripe for us to take 
a step forward with the rest of 
the world, rather than a step 
backward” to “the outrage 
against Christian conscience and 
brotherhood which the practice 
of segregated schools perpetu- 
ates,’’ 

W. S. Barron, former district 
judge and a leading Democratic 


figure” Heré, was scheduled ™ to jeeee: 


speak to the Citizens’ Fellowship 
in a joint meeting with the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. After the ap- 
pearance of the letter, and, he 
has explained, his learning that 
the meeting was to be held at a 
Negro Baptist church, he can- 
celled the speaking date. 

Barron told the Observer he 
does not believe in politics in|s 
churches. He told his own Baptist 
pastor, he said, that if he raised 
the religious issue in the presi- 
dential campaign from his pulpit, 
he, Barron, and several others 
would walk out, and so far his 
pastor has not done so. He felt 
a political meeting at a church 
would be improper, he con- 
cluded. 
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LEGALS 


THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS. 


In the name and by.the author- 
ity of the State of Texas 

Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: 

TO: O. B. Gregg, John Williams 
and wife, Mrs. John Wiiliams, 
Delia Williams, and the unknown 
owner or owners of the property 
hereinatter described or any in- 
terest therein; the heirs and iegal 
representatives and the unknown 
heirs and legal repr tives of 


one hundred ten am | feet to the 
ce of beginning and being the 
me ed by 
Dwight M. J mn by deed of 
date, ag 28, 1935, and 
in Volume 516 at Page 
404 of the Deed R is of Trav’ 
County, Texas. 
wi said s 





each of the aDove named and men- 
tioned persons who may be de- 
ceased; and the corporate officers, 
trustees, receivers and stockhoia- 
ers of any of the above named or 
mentioned parties which may be 
corporations, defunct or other- 
wise, together with the successors, 
heirs and assigns of such corpo- 
rate officers, trustees, receivers, 
an oiders, and any and 
all persons, including adveise 
claimants, owning or having or 
claiming any legal or equitabie 
interest in or lien upon tne toi- 
lowing described property ae- 
linquent to Piaintifr herein, tor 
taxes, to-wit: All that certain lot, 
tract or parcel of land lying and 
being situated in the County of 
Travis, State of Texas, known and 
described as follows: A portion 
of Lot Five (5), Block One (1), a 
part of a subdivision of the east- 
ern portion of Lot Twelve (12), a 
subdivision of 252 acres of G. W. 
Spear League in Travis County, 
Texas as ‘shown by plat or map of 
said subdivision on record in the 
County Clerk’s Office of Travis 
County, Texas, in Plat Book No. 1, 
Page 61, and that portion of saia 
Lot Five (5), being more particu- 
larly described as follows: Begin- 
ning at the Northeast corner of 
said Lot Five (5); ence West 
along the North line of said Lot 
Five (5), thirty (30) feet for 
Northwest corner; Thence South 
parallel with the East line of said 
Lot Five (5), one hundred ten 
(110) feet for Southwest corner: 
Thence East parallel with the 
North line of said Lot Five (5), 
thirty (30) feet to the East line 
of said Lot Five (5) for the South- 
east corner; Thence North along 
the East line of said Lot Five (5), 


herein. 

You are hereby notified tha’ 
suit has been brought by the City | a 
of —_ as Plaintiff, against th 


e persons, 
State of t Texas and the 
Travis as Be ~ by, petition 
filed on f March, 
1960, in a y2-5 a styled Ci 
of Austin vs. O. B. Gregg for col- 
lection of the taxes on said Let 
erty and that suit is now pate 

in the District Court of Travis 
County 53rd Judicial District, and 
the file number of said suit is 


tunes on the ae hereinabove 
described not ie parties to 
this suit are, Ni 

Plaintiff and —' other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delinquent 
ad valorem taxes on the prope: 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes all inter 
enalties, and costs allowed by 
aw thereon up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, an 
the establishment and foreclosure 
of liens, if any, securing th Ae 
ment of same, as provided by law. 
All parties to this suit, including 
Plaintiffs, Defendants, and Inter- 
venors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this .suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
alties, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 


all 
4 of those taxing units above named 
w 
- tion of Forty two. (42) 4 
0 A lays from 
- afte: leuance 


y | Travis County, Te: yh Ag 
the courtho h 


shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and plead- 
on file and which may 
hereafter be filed in sa:d cause b: 
herein, and a 


ine 


ho may ae herein. and 
r respective tax claims 


said 

are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
Monday r the expira- 


eof, the same . 
day of November A_D., 1 
return da: < such citation), 

the rable District 
ES Judicial District . 


prop- 


and statutory 
a liens ea for taxes due 
the Plaintiff and the taxing units 
Interve hereto, and those who ma. 
tervene herein, together with all 
_— and costs al- 
lowed oo w up to and includin 
the day of judgment herein, a 
all costs of this suit. 

Issued given under my hand 
and seal of said court in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
—— day of October A D. 


O. T. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the he District Court, 
Travis County, Texas. 


E STATE OF TEXAS, 
County OF TRAVIS. 
n the name and oy, — author- 
ity ‘a the State of 
Notice is hereby none as fol- 
lows: 





TO: D. A. Cluck, Mrs. Della 
Davis Cluck, Ell Davis, Flora 
Bailey, C. P. Bailey, W. T. Davis | 


avis, Preston | 
Davis, Arnold Davis, Alton Davis, | 
Ina Lou Davis and C. avis, | 
and the unknown owner or own- 
ers of the property | 
described or any interest therein; 

the heirs and legal representa- | 
tives and the unknown heirs and 
legal representatives of each of 
the above named and mentioned 
persons who may be deceased; 





LEGALS 
Notice is hereby iven that 
W. R. Perkins, doing business as 


Freer Recreation Center of Freer, 
Duval County, Texas, has incor- 
porated said business under the 
name of Freer Recreation Center, 
Inc., and that said business will 
be continued under said corpora- 
tion and that all debts and obliga- 
tions thereof are the obligations 
of said —-. 

. R. PERKINS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


TEE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO the following named per- 
sons, if living, and if not living, 
their respective unknown heirs 
and legal representatives, and the 
heirs and legal representatives of 
such unknown heirs: William 
Thomas Hutchins, Amelia Hutch- 
ins Glenn, Edward Hutchins, 
George Hutchins, Ross Hutchins, 
Will Hutchins, Mattie Hutchins 
Glover, Miss Danny McKie, Vir- 
—_ Malone McKie Johnson, 
tephen Woods McKie and Walter 
Rogers McKie, Defendants, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered 
You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or fore 10 o'clock 
A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 ys from 
the date of issuance hereof; that 
is to say, at or before, 10 o'clock 
A. M. of Monday the 21st day of 
November, 1960, and answer the 
etition - laintiff in Cause 
Number 118,787, in which The 
American National Bank of Aus- 
tin is Plaintiff and Daniel R. 
epelant. Tall Timbers, Maryland; 

rs. Emily W. R. Deware, a feme 
sole, 1665 Fernald Point Lane, 
Santa Barbara, California; Fran- 
ces Rather Seybold and husband, 
William D. Seybold, 2041 Clare- 
mont Lane, Houston, Texas; Roy 
L. ther, 3650 Wickersham. 
Houston, Texas; Mrs. Bertha 
Hutchins Nelson, a feme sole, 704 
E. Polk Street, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Mrs. Evelyn Rice Hutch- 
ins and husband, Frank W. Nel- 
son, 437 Capps Street, Marlin, 
Texas; Selwyn : . Hutchins, 
1232 Herman Prof. Building, 
Houston, Texas; Marjorie Payne 
Johnson, a feme sole, Vinita, Ok- 
lahoma; John M. Payne, 922 5th 
Street N.W., Miami, Oklahoma; 


Mary A. Payne, ned ‘19th Avenue, 
Gulfport, Mississi 
Frances Payne mech and hus- 


band Ernest Bensch, 
Richland, Washington; 
McLemore Hicks, 1624’ 8th Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Jose- 
hine Hicks Smith, a feme — 
Avenue, Quapa 

ne Tillman MeLe- 
a feme sole, 402 Naples 
Road, Jackson 6, Mississippi; Ida 
Lenore Trotter McLemore, 
N.C.M., Mississippi State Hospital, 
Whitfield, Mississippi, who may 
be served with process by servin 
W. L. Jaquith, M.D., Director o 
said + John D. McLemore, 
P. O. Box Texas City, Texas; 
Arthur B. B. MacLemore, 515 
Parrott Street, Dayton 10, Ohio; 
Susie a Stansell and hus- 
band, W. tansell, 116 F 
Street NW. Miami, Okiahoma; 
Margaret McLemore Porter, a 
feme sole, 220 E Street N.W., Mi- 
Oklahoma; Annie Hutchins, 

2 E. Rosew 


ayfield, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Miriam Hutchins Ter- 
rell and husband, George B. Ter- 
rell, 428 W. Rosewood, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Lillie Watkins, a 
feme sole, uthern, Dallas, 
Texas; Harold W. Peterson, 711 
Maison Blanche Building, New 
Orleans, La.; 

Lillian McCutcheon McKie 
feme sole, Blanco Street, M 
Marcos, Texas; Margaret McKie 
Eiband, a feme sole, Blanco 
Street, nm Marcos, Texas; Mar- 
tha McKie Pinion, a feme sole, 
2437 thgate Bivd., Houston, 
Texas; Corinne McKie Smith, a 
feme sole, 2437 Southgate Bivd., 
Houston, Tex.; Leona McKie Muse 
and husband, McGillivray Muse, 

Southern, Dallas, Texas; Eliz- 
abeth Walker Smith, a feme sole, 
3518 Hamilton, Ej Paso, Texas: 
Menita Smith Williams and hus- 
band, Jimmie H. Williams, 1006 
W. Avenue M. Lovin . New 

ns 


l, Marfa, 
itchell Bailey and ‘lon 
band. , 49 L. —"¢ Box 86, 
Marfa, Lucille Mitchell, 
a feme a le, Marfa, Texas; Martha 





Lee Mitchell Selingfreund and 
husband, Martin Selingfreund, 879 


operation as now being operated 
under the trade name is to be 
as a corporation with- 





Faculty Drive, 
Ohio; _Sue Mitchell Engelhart 
and husband, Larry Engelhart, 
283 East 4th Ave., Hialeah, Flor- 
ida; Jose —_ Clayton Mitchell, Box 
746, Marfa, Tex: 

Ione Evans * Mitchell, a feme 
sole, Marfa, Texas; Jennalee Mit- 
chell Tidwell and husband, Court- 
pey Tidwell, 724 Florida S.E., 

Mitchell New Mexico; Majory 
Mitchell Morris and husb: sband, Na- 

than Morris, 1510 Suffolk, Austin, 
Texas; ae McKie _ Withers, 
feme ‘sole, 517 W. Hopkins, San 
Marcos, Texas; Eviotte mag a 
feme sole, 517 W. Ho 
Marcos, Texas; Clive ‘McKie 
Farmer, a feme sole, 517 W. Hop- 
kins, San Marcos, Texas; Eliza 
Green Olson and husband, V. E. 
Olson, 6928 Cornelia Lane, Dallas, 
Texas; Edwin M. Green, 6928 ‘or- 


Cape, 251 Primera 

Drive, San Antonio, Lg 3 
The followin, named sons, 
if living, and if not view, their 
respective tt. heirs and le- 
gal, representatives, and the heirs 
f..sugh 


9 e 

()) William Thomas Hutchins, 
(2) Amelia Hutchins Glenn, (3) 
Edward Hutchirs, (4) George 
Hutchins, (5) Ross Hutchins, (6) 
Will Hutchins, (7) Mattie Hutch- 


ins Glover, (8) Danny Mc- 
Kie, (9) Virginia Malone McKie 
Johnson, (10) Stephen Woods Mc- 


Kie, (11) Walter Rogers McKie 
are defendants, filed in said a 
on the 28th day of — 1960, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 
_ Being a suit for declaratory 
judgment construing the will of 
Mattie Hutchins Glover, Deoerees. 
Testatrix died December 1925. 
Her will appointed Piowatitt’ Trus- 
tee of her estate for the benefit 
of her two daughters for life, oe 
provided that on the death 
survivor of her two daughters, 
her estate is to be distributed to 
her heirs. Testatrix was survived 
y her two daughters, Gladys 
Glover and Dorothy Glover Jack- 
son. Gladys Glover married De- 
fendant Harold W. Peterson 
March 22, 1931, and died intestate 
June 30, 1931, without children, 
and she was survived by Defend- 
ant Harold W. Peterson. Dorothy 
Glover Jackson was married to 
Defendant Daniel R. Spaight at 
the time of her death, rch 28, 
1959. She had no children and, by 
will now duly probated, left her 
entire estate to her surviving hus- 
band. Defendants other than De- 
fendants, Spaight and Peterson, 
are surviving relatives of Testa- 
trix. Plaintift’s petition prays that 
the Court render judgméeht con- 
struing the will of Hattie Hutch- 
ins Glover, and (1) that the Court 
adjudicate the respective rights| 
of Defendants in and to the money 
constructively tendered into the 
registry of the Court; (2) that 
each Defendant be _ restrained 
from instituting any action against 
Plaintiff for recovery of such 
money; (3) that — be 
required to settle among them- 
selves their respective rights in 
and to the money constructively 
deposited in the re; 4 
Court, yA Plainti 
we. approved, aa that 
Plaintiff be discharged from all 
liability in the premises — 
ie person or persons that 

Court Shall determine to be en- 
titled to the trust fund; for at- 
torney’s fees, costs and general 
relief. 

If this citation, is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


Ww 
WITNESS, O. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
hand 


office 


Oe 


in the City of pg this the 7th | W- Cain 
1960. 


day of October, 

a F MARTIN, R. 

Clerk of the District Court, 

Travis 235 

By A. E ONES Dep Deputy. | 
| 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Notice is hereby given of the p Be 


intention to incorporate the Wich- 


ita Construction compeny of|C. Meurer; ey strong; 
Bowie, Montague County, Texas,| Ruby Ai , wife of E. 
the said Wichita LC — +-— frmstrena: C. A. Duncan; L. D 
Company now ene trade name | Horton; Walter E. Yaggy; Gordon 
under which Mark Sigh is hot K ; and T. S. ; “Group 
business as sole owner, b hag lendants,”’ and, 

fice located about one mile Isaac Gorham; I. Gorham; ic 
the business district of of the city y at Garham; ney; John C. 
Bowie, a ——— ae of Estate 


xas. J 
The business of Wichita Con-| 5S 








struction ay of general oil 
field and pipe nme construction 
and gas plant 


-| State of the State of Texas upon 


eee seer 


John M. S' 
and ! of we 


out change of name. 

On September 28, 1960, Articles 
of jnaevecstion were prepared 
by Mark High, W. Le Cornelison 
and E. W. rman, original in- 
corporators, and such Articles of 
Incorporation as so executed will 
be submitted to the Secretary of 


the expiration of four weekly 
ublications in a newspaper pub- 
ished at the seat of State govern- 
ment in Austin, Texas, and four 
weeks of publication in a news- 
per lished in Montague 

ounty, Texas. 
wi A ‘CONSTRUCTION co. 
By Mark High, sole owner 


Pursuant to Article 1307, Re- 
vised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1925, 
as yy notice is hereby given 
that C. A. Barnett, Eugene Ford 
and Kathleen Barnett intend to 
incorporate and as of October 12, 
1960 be incorporated under the 
name of Barnett Chevrolet-Buick, 
Inc., Marble Falls, Burnet Coun- 
ty, “Texas. 

By: ¢ ~* Begeett 


heen ‘Barnett 


NO, 119,348 

VIDA LORENE a et al v. 
JOHN D. POLK, et 

In the 98th "judicial District 
Court of Travis County, Texas. 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 

THE-STATE OF TEXAS 
TO: Any Sheriff or Any Constable 
Within the State of Texas: 

Greetings: 

You are hereb: 
cause to be published once each 
week for four consecutive weeks, | 
the first publication to be at least | 


twenty-eight (28) days before the a 


return date thereof, in a_news- 
aper = in Travis County, 
‘exas, the accompanying citation, 
of which the hereinbelow follow- 
ing is a true copy: 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO: John D. Polk; John D. Pope; 
The Dubuque Internal Improve- 
a a Comoeny of en Iowa; 





w. oler, Jr.; 
Lillie s. ‘Coler, Executrix of the 
Estate M. Coler, Jr., de-| 


under the will 4) Ww. M. 
deceased; Mrs. W. M. Coler, 
Dick S > Thy William R. Por- 
ter; Jacob Meurer; A. Kunla; | 
u K George B. Seeley: | 
Cain and Jacob Meurer, | 
‘ Mrs. W. M. Cooler, | 
a - ae S. Ramsay, William R. 
—— aoe Meurer, ond A. | 
Ben B. Cain; Miss Ernes- | 
ery Mubala: Charles F. Kuhnla; } 
Mrs. Irene A. Anderson and her 


4 


husband, _ £ Anderson; 
one May gy anes County 
Trust Company r of and 





» aan, deceased and Ione May 
pears, deceased, and the un- 
nown devisees and beneficiaries 
under such wills and trusts; C. 
Lansing Rg’ Executor and Trus- 
tee of Estate of Ione May 
Spears, y A and the un- 
known devisees and beneficiaries 
under such will and trust; William 

Ta ox; William Francis 
Knox; Mittie Alford Knox, indi- 
vidually and as Independent Exe- 
cutrix of the last will and testa- 
ment of William. Le Knox, de- 

ceased unknown 


want 


commanded to | © 


wien’ = “will of Dick + 


tees, receivers and stc c 
of any of the above nam r 
tioned parties which m ay be 
defunct 


and assigns of 
officers, trustees, receivers 
stockholders, and any and a 
sons, including adverse 
owning or having or cla 
legal or uitable in 
lien upon the followir 
roperty ag ew 
erein, or taxes, to-\ 
certain lot, tract, or oar el 
lying and being situated 
‘unty of Travis, State 
known and described 


















ng 








(8), Block ir 
Valley View, 

part of Outlot Sixty-s six 
sion ‘‘O”’ in the City 


according to the map o 
said Subdivision record l 
ume 3, page 101 of the Plat Rec- 
ords of Travis County, Texas, t 
gether with all impr r 
thereon situated 

Which said property 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes 
following amounts: $233.65 
sive of interest, r 
costs, and there is 
suit in addition to t 
said interest, penalti es 
thereon, allowed by law ‘ 
including the day of dg 
herein. 

You are hereby 
has been brought b 
Austin as Plaintiff. 
above named per 
State of Texas 
Travis as Defend 
ine on the 17 





& 











, in a certain suit styled 
of Austin vs. D. A luck, et 
for collection of tax 
property and that 
pending in the 
Travis County 
trict, and the file r 
suit is 117,307, that the 
all taxing units wi 
collect taxes on the pr 
inabove described 
ties to this suit are, NONE 
Plaintiff and all 
units who may set 
claims seek recov 
quent ad valorer 
| Property hereinabo 
land in addition t 














ceased; Abner Le« 
. at Ty Andr 
Cox Andr 
Ratios: A at Cc 
F. Carter; Richard M 
R. M. Johnson; Jar I 
ton; Jas. B. Singlet 
Davidson; Felix Da\ 
J. Davidson; Greer 
Green Davidson; T? 
son; George W W as 
George W. Hasting W.H 
ings; George W x N 
Calvin Fielding; M 
Jasper Gibson 
G. J. Davidson; Jer I 
Mary ore, * 
Gregg; 
Wimberly; W R V 
nis C. Wimberley 
Tax Collector; F. D 
Davidson; J. P. B 
Brown, wife of J. P 
H. Singleton; Char 
ton; and C. H. Single 
Two Defendants;” ea 
fore named natural px s if liv 
ing, and each of the bef ed 
that is other than a nat ‘ 
if still in existence; and in the case 
of each of the before ed nat 
ural persons that is de Se 
the unknown heirs and lega 
cosentanwes, of each i 
case of each of the before 
natural persons that is desig 
as an officer who is de 
then the unknown s1 ss 
office of each; and ir cas 

















each of those hereinbef amed | 


that is other than a nat erson 
who is no longer ir x ( 
then the unknown ess 
office to, or the unkr 
bers, shareholders 

or persons owning 

ach, 


You are commande 
before the Honorat 
Court, 98th Judici 
ravis County, at th 
ereof, in Austin, Tex filing 
written answer at or f or 
o’clock A. M. of the first Monday 
next after the expiration of ty 
two (42) days fr 
the issuance of this 
being the 14th day of } 
A. D. 1960, to nt 
filed in_said cx 
day of Septemb 
this cause, numbered 9,34 
the docket of said court and styled 
Vida Lorene Crass, « Pi: 
tiffs, v. John D. Polk De 


















fendants, wherein \V Lorene 
Crass, joined by sband 
Morton Crass; Hugh Tt s Sin 
leton; Stanley Ray S or 
lary Lou Garrett ned by her 
husband, E. Garret R 
Schirlene Hutt, joined by I 
and, R. M. Hutt r M 


band, John H. Crow é 
tiffs ‘and the hereinbefore 1 
parties, together with Jin eL 
Hinson, and his wife, Alfreida I 
Hinson, being one and the same 
person as Alfreida Hinsor The 
Shell Oil Company De re 


Bank of Austin; and tl! ty 1 
tional Bank of Austir e all de 
fendants. 

A brief statement 
of this suit is as follows 

Plaintiffs’ suit is 
try title wherein tit'e ar 
sion of, together with 
quieting plaintiffs t th 

liowing described is and 
premises are sought t 

As against “Group One De 
fendants”’: 

First Tract 
of the John D. Polk Survey No 
in Travis County, Texa id 





Being 217.49 acres 


d 
LeRoy Ml; Wiki Francis | ; ‘ge Bee 
Knox, Jr.; Lillie C. Coler, indi- | ing, the tyne Southwes 
vidually and as Trustee and as 3 fully pS Bt B- 
yg A er <3 of Wil- in Plaintiffs’ Petition set out 


known devisees and beneficiaries 
under such will and trust; Ira 
re Jr.; Grace M. Richards; 

Ho; )pkins; Ben B. Cain, 


_ “Margaret Taylor Cain; James po 


Augusta E. Kuhnla, in- 
dividually an an os Executrix of the 
Charles F. Kuhnla, de- 

ceased, and the unknown de- 
visees under the will of Charles 
F. Kuhnla; Eugene S. Coler; 
Helen G. age e F. Meurer. 
indiviguelty and as Executrix of 
Estate of 1 oe a 


visees under the will ¢ of Margaret 


Kinney, deceased; 
Lee; John C. Lee; John M. 


to: the 
te of Isaac Gorham, di 
hens, Administrator 





the Estate of Isaac Gorham, de- 


.| thority, as same is fully 


md Tract: Being 91.2 acres 
of the John D. Polk Su p 
in Travis County, Texas 
ing the Easternmost 
rtion of said Survey 
is fully described by field 





in Plaintiffs’ Petition 
and, 

As against “Group Two De- 
fendants 

Third Tract Being 924.68 acres 


t of the 
4, Ab- 
unty 
3 Sur- 


veyea 


of land, more or less 
Isaac Gorham § 
stract No. 311, 
Texas, and being all 
vey except that r 
to the Lower Colo 








described 
by — eates in Plaintiffs’ Peti- 
tion set 
Piaintifts ‘allege that 
the owners in fee sim 
above mentioned and 
lands and premises and 
were in lawful posses 
lands and premises wh 
about the ist day of Janu 
960, the defendants, and 
= them, unlawfully entered vu 
dispossessed the plai 
from said lands and premises and 


they are 
e f 































4): 
interest, penalties, and costs al- 
lowed by lew thereon 3 and 
including the of “ha t 
herein, and and 


foreclosure of — & any, se- 
curing the payment game, as 
provided by 
All parties to this suit, including 
Plaintiffs, Defendants, and Inter- 
venors, hal Ss Bey A. 
claims not on any 
which were _~ ae on said 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
-delinquent Ley at yr | 
thereafter up to the day 
ment, aeons interest, pen 
aities, 
thereon, may, upon ee 
for, be recovered herein wi 
further citation or notice to 
parties herein, and =? ll said owes 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all and plead- 
ings now = file and which — 
be filed in said 
by all other parties herein, ‘ona 
all of those taxing units above 
named who may intervene herein 
and set tat aa ae tax 
claims agai said property. 
You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such wy on 
the first Monday after ex- 
piration of Forty two 42). days 
after the date of 


from an issu- 
me being the 
1960 


time 
jude- 
_— 
ere- 
oo 


‘onorable 


the 
District Court, Sard Judicial Dis- 
trict of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse thereof, 
then and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, interests 


citation), 


and costs, and condemning said 
property and ordering foreclosure 
»f the constitutional and statutory 
tax liens thereon for taxes due 
the Plaintiff and the taxing units 
rties hereto, and those who ma 
ervene herein, together wi 
interest, penalties and costs 
owed by law up to and includ- 
ing the day of judgment herein, 
and all costs of this suit. 

Issued an given under my 

and and seal of said court in the 

‘ity of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, this 6th’ day of October 








Travis County, Texas 





ow unlawfully withhold from 
them the possession thereof; plain- 
tiffs further’ allege that they and 
those under whom they hold and 
claim title to said lands and prem- 
ises have had and held peaceable, 
continuous and adverse possession 
thereof, cultivating, using and en- 
joying the same for more than 








enty-five (25) years prior to 
1e aforesaid date, during all of 
which time said plaintiffs and 
th under whom they claim, 





have had said lands ond | premises 
enclosed with a substantial fence, 

nd by reason thereof plaintiffs 
have and hold title to said lands 
and premises under and by virtue 
f the ten (10) and the twenty-five 
25) years Statute of Limitation, 
eac - of which they expressly 


P laintiffs pray that cro ge 
id each of them, be cited in the 
manner and for the time uired 
by law, and that upon final trial 
hereof they have judgment for 
the title and ssession of the 
above describ lands and prem- 

ises.and for a writ of 











ther and further relief, general 
ud special, legal and equitable, 
as plaintiffs may themselves 
entitled to receive, all as more 
fully shown by Plaintiffs’ Petition 
on file in this suit. 

If this citation is not served 
within ninety (90) days after the 
date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

The officer executing this writ 
shall promptly serve the same ac- 
cording to requirements of law, 
and e mandates hereof, a 
make due return’ as the law di- 
rects 

Issued and given under my hand 
and seal of said court at Austin, 
Texas, this the 28th day of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1960. 

Attest: 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk, District Court, 98th 
Judicial District Court of 
Travis County 

(Seal) 


By: A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Wayland Austin Smith, De- 
fendant, in the hereinefter styled 

and nurfibered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
|appear before e 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, er at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 


days from the da issuance 
hereof; thet is to say, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
14th day of Nov and 


ember, 1 
answer the pennies of plainti¢t in 
Cause Number 119,489, in which 
Katharine Ann Smith ‘is Plaintiff 
and Wayland Austin Smith is de- 
fendant, filed in said Cour. 6 on the 
28th day o tember, and 
the nature of which said J is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer 
judgment in favor of Ltr a A 
against defendant for of 
divorce dissolving the 4 of 
matrimony heretofore 
existing tween said To 
plaintiff alleges that def endant 
began a course of unkind, harsh 
and cruel treatment toward.plain- 

tiff, which continued until plain: 
tiff was forced and compel! 
separate from defendant; Sheiatitt 
alleges that on divers occasions 
cotentens was ey of excesses, 

ruel treatment, and outrages to- 
ward plaintiff, of such a nature as 
to render their further living to- 
| gether as husband and wife in- 
| supportable; plaintiff alleges that 
no children were born of this 
marriage and that no community 
property was acquired; plaintiff 
prays for judgment disolving the 
marriage between plaintiff 
defendant, with costs herein ex- 
pended, and for such other and 
further relief, | both at law and in 
equity, to which pena may 
shall of which more fu 

o ch more 

from Plaintiff's Origi nal Petition 
on file in p & 
reference is here Wy for 7 a 
intents and ey 

If this y — not served 
within 90 da sv after date of its 
issuance, it be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, mn. 
Clerk of the District Courts o! 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and 


under hand 
and the seul of seid Court's office 


n the City of A this the 28th 
| day of September, 100. 


O. T. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the thartet Courts, 


By 4 4 E. SONS, Deputy. 





Profs’ Trouble 
In New Mexico 


(From Our Correspondent) 
ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

Two professors at different uni- 
versities in New Mexico have 
been penalized for various rea- 
sons alleged by boards of regents, 
and one is fighting back with the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors investigating his 
cause. 

Dr. Josiah C. Russell, professor 
of history and chairman of his 
department at the University of 
New Mexico here, recently ob- 
tained a restraining order in dis- 
trict court forbidding the New 
Mexico Educational Retirement 
Board from approving his invol- 
untary retirement. The retirement 
was forced upon Russell by the 
university’s regents. 

The regents claimed their pro- 
cedures of retiring Russell, who 
reached 60 years of age on Sept. 
2. were approved by the A.A.U.P. 
An AA.U.P. official promptly re- 
plied that the organization had 
not given approval to such proce- 
dures and “‘can offer assurances’’ 
it will investigate the precedures 
used against Russell. 

Meanwhile, the head of the divi- 
sion of social studies and psychol- 
ogy at Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, Portales, was stripped of 
his chairmanship and received a 
$3,000 pay cut. 

Dr. D. H. (Tiny) Reed had drawn 
criticism from his school’s re- 
gents for allegedly accepting a 
ghost-written thesis for a mas- 
ter’s degree. The board tried to 
remove him from his teaching 
Position but ended up in a dead- 
lock, 2-2. 

Although Reed gained what he 
called a personal vindication by 
the tie vote, Eastern’s faculty 
members then voted 88-12, calling 
on the regents to fire him and 
labeling him a  ‘‘controversial 
character." 

The professor indicated he will 
continue teaching in his reduced 
position. The regents may consid- 
er the faculty vote against him 
at. their next meeting. 


Wiretap Ban 
Asked in Code 


SANTA FE, N.M. 

A proposed new criminal code 
for New Mexico would forbid evi- 
dence in court obtained through 
wiretapping. 

The criminal law study commit- 
tee has worked four years revis- 
ing the criminal code and will 
submit to the legislature for ap- 
proval during the winter session 
the state’s first revised criminal 
code since the one published in 
1846 when the United States took 
over the territory from Mexico. 

The wiretapping law is the first 
written reference in state laws 
to such a means of obtaining in- 
formation. 

The revised laws apparently do 
not consider cockfighting a crime 
in New Mexico: they completely 
ignore the act. The new code also 
drops train robbery as a crime 
punishable by capital punishment 
but says cattle rustling can still be 
taken to the courts. 

Sodomy and homosexuality 
‘would no longer be crimes when 
performed between two adults of 
their own volition and conscious- 
ness. 

Degrees of murder have been 
eliminated. A person might com- 
mit ‘criminal homicide’ and 
might be guilty of a capital fel- 
ony, a first, second, or third de- 
gree felony, or a misdemeanor. 
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The Background 





DALLAS 

Months of top-level negoti- 
ations between white and Ne- 
gro communities failed to stop 
anti-discrimination demonstra- 
tions here. The talks still con- 
tinue, although the Negroes 
now back conference room 
talk with sidewalk action. 

Scoreboard: 

Limited integration in the 
employment field, longest- 
range of all objectives on the 
Negroes’ docket. 

Some “promises” and “indi- 
cations” in the integration of 
public - supported institutions, 
with Negroes keeping their le- 
gal weapons sheathed until 
they see the outcome. 

The foulup in lunch counter 
integration (as reported last 
issue). 

The first serious efforts to head 
off race conflicts here began about 
18 months ago. Then A. Maceo 
Smith, a Negro leader who has 
worked for integration since 1936, 
Proposed a “human relations 
commission,’’ to be set up as a 
part of the Dallas municipal gov- 
ernment. 

What Smith wanted was a de- 
partment patterned after ‘The 
Mayor's Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee’’ in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
There a paid staff, augmented by 
a community-wide consulting 
committee, works on race prob- 
lems. 

Smith gathered a six-man com- 
mittee, including Henry Lenoir, 
director of the Moorland Street 
YMCA, and went downtown. 

“‘We saw the power structure,” 
said Lenoir. “We didn’t get to 
first base. They glanced at our 
plan and said it was a good idea, 
then didn’t do anything about it.”’ 
Things were quiet for a while; 
then sit-in demonstrations spread 
throughout the South. The “power 
structure” called Smith and asked 
for a conference. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP national executive seécre- 
tary, was in town for a meeting. 
He came along, too. 

The meeting place was the con- 
ference room of one of the two 
dailies. Twenty-five ‘‘very dis- 
tinguished men’’ represented the 
white community, Lenoir said. 
All agreed something must be 
done. Someone suggested that 
Mayor R. L. Thornton appoint a 
committee. ‘‘Too political’’ was 
the objection. Another suggested 
action through the chamber of 
commerce. “Too sectional, what 
with all the suburban chambers,”’ 
killed that. 

The problem was finally tossed 
to the Dallas Citizens Council, 
whch isn’t what its name might 
suggest. This group, in fact, is 
the dominant power in Dallas po- 
litical and economic life. 

It is composed of 185 men, each 
the top man in his company, 
which must employ 50 or more 
persons. This is the group that 
selects the mayor and city coun- 
cil af Dallas, that anoints county 
elective officials with official 
blessings, that decrees who will 
be the “acceptable’’ candidates 
for the Texas legislature. 


2 Groups of 7 

The D.C.C. sent forth a seven- 
man committee to meet with the 
Negro group (which added a 
member to gain numerical equal- 
ity, at least). From here on the 
groups were “The Downtown 
Seven’’ and “The Committee of 
Seven.”’ 

Mayor Thornton, board chair- 
man of Mercantile National Bank, 
sat in on the first meeting. The 
Negroes weren't too pleased with 
the results. 

“Their idea was that demon- 
strations, violence, would, be bad 
for business,” Lenoir recollects. 
“Morality, of course, was left 





out.’”’ 





Dallas spends a million dollars 
annually in municipal boosterism. 
Dallas can’t afford a Little Rock, 
the Downtown Seven said. 

But the Committee of Seven 
laid their aims on the table. They 
asked: 

1. Desegregation of lumch coun- 
ters. 

2. Integration of all facilities, 
including wards, at Parkland Hos- 
pital, which is city-county sup- 
ported. 

3. Negro access to all activities 
(Midway, exhibits, etc.) at Fair 
Park, the city-owned site of the 
State Fair of Texas. 

4. Erasure of racial bounds at 
Union Terminal and the two bus 
terminals, Continental and Grey- 
hound. 

5. Some activity in the field of 
employment — both in private 
firs and in city and county gov- 
ernments. 

6. Elimination of discrimination 
in housing. 

The first four aims were short- 
range: the others, a continuing 
process. 


The Best-Laid Plans .. . 


The Downtown Seven went to 
work on lunch counter integra- 
tion of downtown stores. They 
talked first to the “street stores’’ 
(mass traffic firms), then the 
“main stores,’’ the more exclu- 
sive shops. They worked dili- 
gently to get lunch counters open 
without any sit-in demonstra- 
tions, said Lenoir. 

A side action revolved around 
the employment problem, and 
here there were definite rumbles 
of progress. Forty-eight industrial- 
ists called the Committee of 
Seven to a luncheon meeting, 
with the topic being ‘“‘upgrading’’ 
of Negroes in jobs. 

The owner of an 800-car park- 
ing garage put a Negro into the 
assistant mafagership; in aill, 
Lenoir said, 98 Negroes were up- 
graded, including Safeway and 
A&P employees in South Dallas 
area stores. 

“This might not sound like 
much,” Lenoir said. “But I look 
at it like breaking a rock. You 
hit the rock one time, two times, 
three times, and it doesn’t break. 
Then comes that number fifty 
hit, and it shatters.’’ 

The Committee of Seven also 
got sanction for seven uniformed 
Negro patrolmen to join the four 
plainclothes detectives on the po- 
lice force. “They’re strutting 
around in South Dallas,’ Lenoir 
said. ‘‘Théy even have real bul- 
lets in their guns.”’ 

By this time the Committee of 
Seven decided it had over- 
stretched itself, that it was taking 
upon itself responsibilities for 
the entire community without 
consulting others. ‘‘People started 
calling us that ‘secret commit- 
tee,’”’ Lenoir said. So 125 per- 
sons, chiefly ministers, were 
called together to talk over a for- 
mal organization. Trouble came 
before they acted. 

On Monday, April 25, Richard 
Stewart, a Negro senior theology 
student at Southern Methodist 
University, and two companions 
tested announced integration pol- 
icies at a number of downtown 
lunch counters. The group was 
served. 


Local newspapers and radio and 
TV had agreed not to give the 
integration any publicity. 

The same day along came an 
innocent wanderer who uninten- 
tionally threw a monkey wrench 
into a year’s work. He was the 
Rev. Ashton Jones, an itinerant 
minister from Los Angeles, who 
has spent 27 years roaming the 
South, working for human rights. 

On April 26, after Negro leaders 
had asked him to hold off, the 
Rev. Mr. Jones hit downtown 
with a flourish. He was accom- 
panied by the Rev. T. D. R. V. 
Thompson, 57, associate pastor of 
the New Jerusalem Institutionary 
Missionary Baptist Church, a 
South Dallas Negro congregation. 

A whopping snafu added to the 
confusion. Top brass of both dai- 
lies—according to Lenoir, the 
only ones in on the no-publicity 
agreement—were in New York 
for an Associated Press execu- 
tives meeting. 

The two preachers sipped cokes 
and coffee at lunch counters up 
and down Elm Street. A pack of 
photographers, reporters, and ra- 
dio and TV men were in full bay 
at their heels. The splurge of 
publicity caused H. L. Green’s 
and Kresge’s to back down on 
their integration agreements, Le- 
noir said. 

Lenoir and others set about try- 
ing to salvage something from 
the ruins. They first tested 
announced integration policies 
around town. At Union Terminal 
a waitress refused service. 

They complained to the Down- 
town Seven, who told them to go 
back, it was all a mistake. They 
got service twice. On the second 
trip a Negro woman came in with 
two children. She was told: ‘‘Go 
around the corner to the Negro 
section, out of the main dining 
area,’’ Lenoir said. 

Thus came the discovery that 
waitresses had been tipped to 
serve the committee members, 
but no other Negroes. Union Ter- 
minal went on the list of those 
firms which had backed down on 
integration policies. 

The Committee of Seven met 





with the 125-member group again 


vised a final 30-day moratorium | 
to give the Downtown Seven al 
chance to get H. L. Green’s and 
Kresge’s integrated. 

On July 30 the group came back 
together. ‘“‘We heard the two 
stores had tontinued segregation 
and showed no signs of going 
along with the others,”’ said the 
Rev. H. Rhett James. 

Formal organization of the Dal- 
las Community Council resulted. 
The Rev. E. C. Estell was named 
chairman; James, vice-chairman; 
E. Homer Brown, secretary. The 
aim: “To devise strategy and 


in the late spring. Leaders ad-| 


| 





Quiet Work, ‘Action’ in Dallas 


ways and means of carrying out 
integration plans.” 


An executive committee was 
formed and on Aug. 3 picked 
three initial target areas: lunch 
counters, public-supported insti- 
tutions (Fair Park and Parkland), 
and the Union Terminal and bus 
stations. 


First step was to set up “flying 
squads’’ of teenage pairs to 
scout the downtown area, finding 
places where Negroes were dis- 
criminated against. 


‘Action’ for Patience 


On Aug. 7 the Downtown Seven 
was told that Negroes were com- 
pletely organized and ready to 
carry out an active demonstration 
program, that Negroes were still 
being ‘“‘insulted’’ in downtown 
stores. 

The formal report said: “Pa- 
tience and negotiation can no 
longer be substituted for action 
and accomplishment.” Unless 
lunch counters were integrated 
swiftly, the Negroes planned “to 
go into action with public dem- 
onstrations and legal actions 
which will focus the attention of 
the nation and the world on the 
immoral racial discrimination 
practices used against Negroes in 
Dallas.”’ 

The group set a deadline: Ten 
days or else. 

“We felt we were being fair 
with them in issuing warnings, 
not to protest without letting them 
know our aims,’’ James said. 
Kresge’s capitulated, leaving H. L. 
Green’s the sole holdout. And so 
pickets surrounded the store at 
noon Sept. 30 and have been there 
five hours daily, six days a week. 


Even at this late date Lenoir 
and James are confident of work- 
ing out something eventually with 
the Downtown Seven. ‘‘They are 
doing their best to help us,’’ Le- 
noir said. 


He refused to identify them 
other than to say ‘“‘they are big 
men in Dallas. If I say who they 
are, they become vulnerable to 
outside pressures.”’ 


This Week 


DALLAS 

This week’s development in 
the Dallas integration story 
was the picketing of the five 
gates of the State Fair on 
Monday, the day for which 
tickets were given to Negro 
children. Signs of the picket- 
ers said, “Your dollar is seg- 
regated at Fair Park.’’ Negro 
children attended in large 
numbers. 
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